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The Old Cosmos: 
A Study in Elizabethan Science and Religion 


By Pau H. Kocuer 
I 


T= chief theories of the nature of matter were available to 
Elizabethan science. The first, almost universally adopted, came 
from the Greek physicists through Aristotle and saw matter as 
composed of the primary qualities, heat, cold, dryness, moisture, 
combining to form the four elements, earth, water, air, fire. A second, 
deriving from the alchemical tradition and popularized by the Para- 
celsans, reduced everything physical to three chemical elements, the 
famous tria prima comprising salt, sulphur, and mercury.’ It had 
some currency, mainly in the fields of medicine and pharmacology. 
The third theory was the ancient atomism of Democritus and Epi- 
curus. Though rather widely known to Elizabethans,’ especially as 

1James Campbell Brown, A History of Chemistry 2d ed. (London, 1920), esp. pp. 
39 and 129-30; John M. Stillman, The Story of Early Chemistry (New York, 1929), 
esp. pp. 38-55 and 290-93; Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
Science (New York, 1941), V, chap. 29; and Paul H. Kocher, “Paracelsan Medicine 
in England? Journal of the History of Medicine, II (1948), 451-80. 

2E.g. John Calvin, Institutes (1587), fol. 7r; Theodore Beza, Job Expounded 
(1589?), sig. C7r&v; C7r: “Who knoweth not the wicked opinion of the Epicures 
attributing all things to the concourse or meeting of their small motes which they 
call Atomi?”; Francis Bacon, Novum Organum, Bk. Il, Aph. 8; and Charles T. 
Harrison, “Bacon, Hobbes, Boyle, and the Ancient Atomists, Harvard Studies and 


Notes in Philology, XV (1933), 191-219. London is place of publication for sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century books cited, unless otherwise specified. 
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a possible explanation of the nature of the soul,* and though accepted 
by a few, as in George Baker’s adaptation of Gesner’s The Newe 
Jewell of Health (1576),* it remained for the time being a remote 
speculation rather than a genuine working hypothesis. The time for 
it was not yet ripe. 

Theologically there was no unassailable reason for favoring any 
one of the three over the others. A Christian might have faith in 
God and win salvation whether the world of his body was built of 
hooked atoms or of the four primary qualities’ or of chemical com- 
binations of salt, sulphur, and mercury. True, atomism through his- 
torical accident carried some guilt by association with the irreligious 
doctrine of chance sponsored by Epicurus and Lucretius, particu- 
larly the latter, but of itself the atomic hypothesis was innocent 
enough. Nothing in Genesis required a Christian to believe that God 
was an Aristotelian. In fact, Thomas Tymme, who was both a Chris- 
tian clergyman and a Paracelsan, showed in A Dialogue Philo- 
sophical (1612) that the Mosaic account of creation might success- 
fully be interpreted in Paracelsan terms as a differentiation by God 
of the original chaotic matter into basic chemical constituents. 

What the Genesis narrative did seem to require was rejection of 
the idea of any such pre-existing chaos as Ovid in his Metamorphoses 
gave to the gods as raw material for building a world;° or the idea 
that God made more than one universe.’ Renaissance theologians of 
all faiths therefore explained Scripture as meaning that God created 
matter out of nothing, compacting therewith one universe and all 
creatures in it through a process lasting six days.* It might be per- 


8Palingenius, Zodiake of Life (1588), “Libra? p. 127 (misnumbered 119); John 
Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos (1603), p. 218. 

4Fol. qr. 

5For the indirect effects upon the Christian world view of the shift from this 
qualitative physics to the quantitative physics of Galileo and his successors, see E. A. 
Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science (London, 1932). 

6Palingenius, “Aquarius; pp. 220-21. Milton’s ideas to the contrary led him into 
heretical views of the nature of God (Paradise Lost, Bk. VII). 

"Saluste Du Bartas, Devine Weekes (1605), First Day of First Week, pp. 10 ff. This 
idea, however, was not inconsistent with the possibility that God might have made 
many habitable planets within the one universe. See John Wilkins’s argument in The 
Discovery of a World in the Moone (1638). 


®See such typical Renaissance interpretations as John Calvin, Commentarie upon 
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missible to take this account allegorically, but the allegory must 
supplement, not supplant, the literal meaning.” 

With the crumbling of the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic cosmos it 
became imperative for Christians to disengage themselves from its 
ruins and to realize that no one theory of matter, and no one cos- 
mology based upon it, was indispensable to their faith. More of this 
presently. But first, in order to understand why the process of disen- 
gagement was as slow and painful as it was, we must see at how 
many points during the long centuries of scholasticism this old 
cosmos had become meshed with Christian thought. 

Above all, the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic universe was perfectly 
adapted to the prime Christian idea that the world was made for 
man.*° Earth, his habitation, though dark and tiny, was the center of 
the universe and the sole fixed point about which wheeled the entire 
structure. It was therefore in the full sense unique. Oceans lapped it; 
over them folded successive circles of air and fire (though some 
thinkers had long discounted the fire). Here was the elemental world 
composed of Aristotle’s earth, air, water, and fire, a region of con- 
tinuous generation and corruption, perpetual decay, perpetual re- 
newal. For within the limits of the orb of fire bounded by the moon’s 
sphere the elements went through an unending cycle of motion and 
transmutation: fire into air, air into water, water into earth, and so 
back up the ladder again’*—all this under the drive of the motion 
imparted by the upper spheres and the animating heat of the sun. 

These processes of decay and rebirth, however, ended at the sphere 
of the moon. There, and in all the ethereal region extending upward 





Genesis (1578); Andrew Willet, Hexapla in Genesin (1605); Saluste Du Bartas, 
Devine Weekes (1605); Alexander Rosse, Exposition on Genesis (1626). 

®Martin Luther, A Commentary on Genesis, ed. J. N. Lenker (Minneapolis, 1904), 
p. 41: “Equally useless is it to consider Moses in the beginning of his history as 


speaking mystically or allegorically. For . . . he is not instructing us concerning 
allegorical creatures and an allegorical world. . . ’ As usual, there was a minority of 
dissent. 


10General cosmological summaries may be found in Diadochus Proclus, The 
Descriptcion of the Sphere, tr. W. Salysburye (1550); Robert Record, The Castle of 
Knowledge (1556); Eustace M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (Lon- 
don, 1943); Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England 
(Baltimore, 1937), chap. 2. 

11Aristotle, De Generatione et Corruptione and De Caelo, along with Physica and 
Metapbysica, supply the basic ideas. 
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to the outer crust of the universe, nothing ever changed until the 
Last Judgment. Locked within seven solid spheres revolving in the 
appropriate different periods, seven planets—the Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in ascending order— 
moved but did not in any of their parts know birth or death. Above 
them, likewise permanent in perfection, were the spheres of the fixed 
stars, the crystalline heaven (omitted in some accounts), and last the 
primum mobile or outer limit of the world, set in motion by the 
finger of God to revolve completely once every twenty-four hours 
and carry with it all the spheres below. Beyond these were no time 
and space. The world ceased, but all around it—not as symbol but as 
fact—stretched the illimitable empyrean, home of angels, blessed 
spirits, and God. Motionless, pure, bright, everlasting it was known 
to be. Over questions about its size, shape, and other properties, how- 
ever, religion threw her mantle while science averted her eyes. Little 
could be learned about such questions even from the word of God. 

Other and more controversial cosmological details are of no con- 
cern here. The greatest and most overwhelming fact about this 
Aristotelian-Ptolemaic universe in its assimilation to Christian ideals 
was that it centered upon man—in intent and in the geocentric for- 
mula which consummated that intent. Less obvious but, as we shall 
see, importantly integrated with this fact was the radical distinction 
drawn between the elemental region of change below the moon and 
the ethereal region of permanence above it.’ This distinction arose 
from Aristotle’s belief that ether was not one of the four elements 
or any combination of them but a quintessence, a fifth and extraor- 
dinary substance not subject to alteration. Yet the differentiation was 
perhaps not incompatible with Platonic views that the supralunar 
skies were composed of the four elements in a purer form. At any 
rate, believing that no natural change could occur above the moon, 
many Elizabethans felt constrained to interpret as supernatural, as 
miraculous, any new phenomenon appearing there. Hence, after 
1572, the controversies as to whether novas and comets were mir- 
acles; hence also the shock for many minds in discovering that they 
were not; hence, again, the repercussions upon belief in God’s 


12For a good Renaissance account read Du Bartas, Second Day of First Week, pp. 
65-66. 
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messages through nature to mankind; and hence, finally, still further 
repercussions upon faith that the world was planned for man. 


Il 


This, however, is to anticipate. Whatever their differences of opin- 
ion about Copernicanism, Elizabethan cosmologers could agree that 
the universe was mathematical through and through. The combina- 
tion of a sternly mathematical approach with an eager but amorphous 
mysticism was the paradox of the Neo-Platonism which strongly 
affected most of the major astronomers from Robert Record on. 
Under Pythagorean influence Plato had represented in the Timaeus 
both God’s creation of the world and his infusion of the anima mundi 
as picturable by geometrical figures and arithmetical principles. 
Ptolemy proceeded on the same assumption. Like other phases of 
Platonism this basic idea could be, and early was, readily assimilated 
into the Christian world view. All that was needed was to make the 
Christian God the architect of this mathematical universe.** The re- 
sult was the maxim, God geometrizes. How it was reached by draw- 
ing on a text from the Book of Wisdom declaring the Deity to have 
created the world by measure, number, and weight can clearly be 
seen in William Bedwell’s Preface to his translation of Peter Ramus’ 
The Way of Geometry (1636): 


Plato saith, That God doth alwayes worke by Geometry, that is, as the 
wiseman doth interprete it, Sap. XI. 21. Omnia in mensura & numero & 
pondere disponere. Dispose all things by measure, and number, and 
weight: Or, as the learned Plutarch speaketh, He adorneth and layeth out 
all the parts of the world according to rate, proportion, and similitude. 
Now who, I pray you, understandeth what these termes meane, but he 
which hath some meane skill in Geometry? ** 


18John Dee thus quoted Boethius in the Preface to Euclid’s Elements of Geometrie, 
tr. Henry Billingsley (1570), fol. *1r: “All thinges (which from the very first originall 
being of thinges, have bene framed and made) do appeare to be Formed by the 
reason of Numbers. For this was the principall example or patterne in the minde of 
the Creator? 


14Sig. Asv. See also the excellent long survey of the interrelations of religion with 
mathematics by Thomas Hill in the Preface to his Arte of Vulgar Arithmeticke 
(1600), sig. B3r ff.; Thomas Fale, Horologiographia (1593), “To the friendly Read- 
ers”; Robert Mason, Reasons Academie (1605), pp. 2-5; Du Bartas, “The Columnes; 
Second Day of Second Week, p. 472 ff. Dee’s Preface to Euclid ended with citation 
of this text, sig. Agv. 
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Few Elizabethan writers on mathematics failed to bring in some- 
where this idea of God the geometer. It was the strongest link 
between their subject and religion. It helped to justify, too, the 
expenditure of a man’s time on mathematical studies. “Geometrie;’ 
argued John Dee in his famous Preface to Sir Henry Billingsley’s 
translation of Euclid’s Elements of Geometrie (1570), “is the knowl- 
edge of that which is everlastyng. It will lift up therfore (O Gentle 
Syr) our mynde to the Veritie . . . that we may turne or convert, 
toward heavenly thinges (both mynde and thought) which now, 
otherwise then becommeth us, we cast down on base or inferior 
things. . . :’** That is, by mathematics we come to know God’s works, 
and thereby God himself. Evidently the case for mathematics fol- 
lowed the pattern of religious justification familiar in all the other 
sciences. And it is only what we expect when Robert Record’s The 
Whetstone of Witte (1557) claimed also to show how knowledge 
of Pythagorean number mysticism helped to clarify many truths 
in divinity: “Betwene Trinitie and unitie, doeth consiste the full 
grounde of al Divinitie:’ The number seven was significant for the 
first week of creation and so forth. “In Divinitie}’ Record concluded, 
“there are greate hidde secrets in nombers. So that diverse excellente 
Divines, have written whole Bookes of the misteries of nombers?’* 

By and large, these arguments in justification of mathematical 
study were quite acceptable to the Elizabethan clergy. It is of course 
true that the word “mathematician” was in such bad repute in some 
quarters as to be virtually a synonym for “magician” or “atheist,” or 
a combination of the two. Thomas Nashe branded, in his well-known 
indictment of atheists, the “Mathematicians abroad that will proove 
men before Adam" Perhaps he meant the great astronomer and 
mathematician Thomas Harriot, who likewise seems to have been 
accused by the Jesuit Robert Parsons of heading Raleigh’s “school 


15Sig. a2v; also sig. bar. 

16Preface, sig. Biv. Dee, sig. a3r: “. . . the litterall Text, and order of our divine 
Law, Oracles, and Mysteries, require more skill in Numbers, and Magnitudes: then 
(commonly) the expositors have uttered’ Bedwell, loc. cit., argued that geometry 
clarified “The Fabricke and bignesse of Noah’s Arke: The Sciagraphy of the Temple 
set out by Ezechiel .. . ? etc. 

17Pierce Pennilesse (1592) in Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow (Lon- 
don, 1904-10), I, 172. 
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of atheism.’ But here Harriot’s name was blackened less by his actual 
scientific work than by his association with the putative freethinking 
of the Raleigh circle. Also John Dee’s reputation was not of the best, 
but in some degree deservedly so. Neither scientist’s case was repre- 
sentative. And it is worth remembering that neither the Church nor 
any other organized body in Elizabethan England ever persecuted 
a single scientist or imposed upon a single scientific book the kind 
of censorship which obtained in some of the continental countries. 

On the contrary, the very great majority of writers on pure or 
applied mathematics in England had little to fear even from gossip. 
Robert Record, Thomas and Leonard Digges, John Blagrave, John 
Napier, and numerous professors of the mathematical sciences at 
the universities and at Gresham College went through their lives 
without blame, rather with considerable honor. What was feared 
by the sticklers outside the science was its possible use in black 
magic, astrological calculations, or heretical computations of the 
age of the world, and the like. But in the eyes of most fair-minded 
men and of the Church, its possible abuse did not cancel its great 
and growing utility in such fields as astronomy, navigation, survey- 
ing, ballistics, and gunnery. We should not be misled by a few vulgar 
outbreaks or by the malice of satire and religious controversy. In 
condemning astrology, Bishop John Hooper gave voice to the dis- 
tinction almost always carefully drawn between licit and illicit 
mathematics: 


Though I do by the authority of God’s laws and man’s laws damn this 
damnable art mathematical, I do not damn such other arts and sciences, 
as be associated and annexed with this unlawful astrology. As is geometry 
and arithmetic, these be necessary for every man: specially arithmetic, 
for she extendeth, as a necessary aid, not only unto all sciences, but also 
to every liberal art and condition of life. ... They be the gifts of God 
and to be honoured; because they come from him only, that giveth all 
goodness.’® 


Hooper’s was the view of the average educated man, as well as that 


of the clergy. 


18Early Writings of Jobn Hooper, ed. Samuel Carr, Parker Society, XX (Cam- 
bridge, 1843), 330. 
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Ill 


Before the disturbing implications of Copernicanism began to 
become clear towards the turn of the century, the Elizabethan 
clergy likewise looked with much favor on astronomy. To be sure, 
any churchman who had no use whatever for science might applaud 
Henry Bullinger’s warning to those “‘so far crept into the study of 
astronomy and the astronomer’s heaven, that they quite forget the 
blessed heaven, which is the seat of the blessed saints, anything to 
pertain unto them:’® This, however, was merely the usual clerical 
objection to the power of every science, or of every worldly occupa- 
tion for that matter, to distract men’s thoughts from salvation. One 
may venture to say that among all the physical sciences pre-Coper- 
nican astronomy was the favorite of divines in all churches. It offered 
few dangers to faith. Unlike astrology it made no forecasts which 
might warp the motives and morals of Christians or lessen the dignity 
of God. Unlike the medical sciences and psychology it did not 
encroach upon the integrity of the soul or seem to assume merit for 
a deliverance which must come ultimately from on high. In short, it 
was a science of contemplation, not of action. As such, it escaped 
involvement in the perplexities of daily human conduct and faith 
over which brooded the watchfulness of the Church. And its objects 
of contemplation, stars and planets with their high ascetic beauty, 
their symmetries of fire in the vastness of the night, were powerful 
to lift up the soul in rapture to the supreme Architect. 

Consequently, even those English divines and others who were 
most bitterly opposed to judicial astrology took care to distinguish 
it from pure astronomy and uttered only praise for the latter. In his 
Antiprognosticon (1560) the Puritan William Fulke called it “of all 
humayn sciences . . . the most divine” and wished all philosophers to 
study it.*° Calvin, King James I, George Gifford, Henry Howard, 
and many others gave strong recommendations for astronomy while 


19The Decades of Henry Bullinger, ed. Thomas Harding, Parker Society, X, 
(Cambridge, 1852), Decade 5, Sermon 10, p. 483. 


20Sig. Asr. Melanchthon’s Preface to Sacrobosco’s De Sphaera (1578), sig. A3r, 
likewise argued that the study of astronomy leads men to God. 
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reviling astrology.** And John Chamber, who attacked the astrolo- 
gers in A Treatise against Judicial Astrologie (1601) wrote in con- 
trast an Astronomiae Encomium (1601) judging astronomy “very 
instrumental, and helpfull to our salvation, since neither nature, nor 
art hath any thing more potent to stir us to the knowledge of God 
then the contemplation of heavenly motions.’ 

To this religious encouragement many writers on astronomy re- 
sponded with full warmth of devotion. Especially pious were hand- 
books designed for the common reader, such as William Caxton’s 
The Myrrour of the Worlde (1529) and Anthony Askham’s A Lytel 
Treatyse of Astronomy (1552), but many works on a higher level, 
like William Cunningham’s The Cosmographicall Glasse (1559),”* 
also embarked on a study of the heavens as a means of approaching 
God through his works. Among the scientists of real eminence there 
was a variety of individual reaction which can be exemplified in 
three very different personalities before the close of the century: 
Robert Record, John Dee, and Thomas Hood. 

Robert Record was a practicing physician, a prominent writer on 
mathematics, medicine, and astronomy, and also an ardent Protestant 
reformer in the 1550’s when the going was hardest (though The 
Castle of Knowledge is dedicated to Queen Mary). Although he 
looked with favor on the Copernican theory, its implications had 
not transformed his philosophy. Record thus united in his own per- 
son some of the most explosive elements in the confrontation between 
science and religion, yet reconciled them in successful harmony. His 
Castle of Knowledge (1556) was both a farsighted and rational 
treatment of astronomy and an expression of religious devotion. It 


21Calvin, Admonition Agaynst Astrologye Judiciall (1561), sig. B8v; King James I, 
Daemonologie (1597), p. 13; George Gifford, A Discourse of Devilles (1587), sigs. 
Bar and Cir; Henry Howard, Defensative against the Poyson of Supposed Prophe- 
cies (1583), sig. Nav. 

22Page 34. There are surprisingly few references to astronomy, or to any other 
science for that matter, in Elizabethan sermon literature, whether Anglican or Puri- 
tan. Where adverse comment is found it is usually in the highly generalized form of 
a warning against the dangers of learned pride to Christian humility and piety. This 
question, too large to be treated here, is discussed in other portions of my study of 
Elizabethan science and religion pursued under a fellowship from the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 


23E..g. Preface, sig. Aqv, fols. or and 39r. 
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opened wtih an ecstatic paean to the beauty and incorruptibility of 
the heavens: 


Oh worthy temple of Gods magnificence. Oh throne of glory and seate 
of the Lord: thy substance most pure what tongue can describe? thy 
beauty with starres so garnished and glittering. ... Oh marvelous Maker, 
oh God of good governance: thy works are all wonderous, thy cunning 
unknowen: yet seedes of all knowledge in that booke are sowen. . . .™ 


When Record quoted, as did almost every other Elizabethan 
astronomer, Plato’s saying that God gave man eyes to look up to 
the divine work of the firmament, he voiced not an empty formula 
but a passionate conviction. So wonderfully did astronomy lead to 
the knowledge of God’s plan that, in Record’s opinion, “there was 
never any good astronomer that denied the majestie and providence 
of God?” Again, like most other Elizabethan treatises on the science, 
Record’s book welcomed as a miracle the universal eclipse of the 
sun at the time of Christ’s Passion.”* And it concluded the discussion 
with a prayer. Yet in the other 230 pages of the book Record pre- 
sented, besides a clear exposition of the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic uni- 
verse, the first defense of Copernicanism in English and a sane attack 
on authoritarianism in science, which made the work a landmark in 
Elizabethan thought. Here faith and reason stood in delicate balance, 
both strong, neither destroying the other, integrated in a personality 
at peace with itself. 

Because of their differences in subject-matter, Record’s books on 
arithmetic and geometry, The Pathway to Knowledge (1551), The 
Ground of Arts (1540), and The Whetstone of Witte (1557), con- 
tained less religion. Piety was not so easily evoked by fractions and 
equilateral triangles. All three prefaces sought to persuade the reader 
that mathematics was a matchless subject which he would do well 
to learn. The invariable method was to argue that it was the key to 
all the arts and sciences, that Plato and Aristotle had both said so, 
that it was necessary to a study of divinity because “God was alwaies 


24Robert Record, Castle of Knowledge, 1596 ed., sig. B3v. 
25Record, p. 230. 


26Record, p. 229. Also Leonard Digges, A Prognostication Everlastinge (1576), 
sig. Dar. 
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workinge by Geometrie;’”’ and that it had many practical uses to 
farmer, builder, merchant, navigator, and gunner. 

This kind of over-all justification of the science treated was not, 
of course, peculiar to books on mathematics but was a commonplace 
of most Elizabethan prefaces on any subject from horsemanship to 
political theory. The utilitarianism of the age required that the 
author always demonstrate what practical ends his material would 
serve. Dee bowed to the tradition in his Preface to Euclid, Leonard 
Digges in the Address to his Tectonicon, and so with others. Record’s 
moral idealism made him feel it his Christian duty to share his learn- 
ing: “These excellente giftes are not lent unto men to be hidden. 
And there are a great multitude that thurst, and long moche for 
soche aid:’** In men like him the urge to science allied itself naturally 
with the urge to morality. What may well strike us about these three 
prefaces, however, is their relative inattention to the religious ele- 
ment. Record certainly did not give the impression of fearing any 
assault by religion on mathematics. On the contrary, he displayed 
an inner security that religion was on friendly terms with his subject 
and that he was serving God by helping to lift men up to the divine 
through a contemplation of mathematical law. 

For rather unique reasons John Dee did not share the peace of 
the astronomers. Most of the leading scientists of the time respected 
his encyclopedic learning; many of them were his students. He was 
the scientist’s scientist, the master of those who knew. Sir Philip 
Sidney studied chemistry under him, and the Queen herself con- 
sulted him about the comet of 1577. Nevertheless, he acquired early 
in his career a reputation as a conjuror. And in 1583 a mob wrecked 
his library at Mortlake, stealing his books and hacking his instruments 
to pieces.” The temptation is to sympathize with him as a martyr of 
science victimized by the rancor of the ignorant and the malice of 
the priest. 


27Record, The Pathway to Knowledge (1551), fol. 1. 

28Record, The Whetstone of Witte (1557), sig. azv. 

29See The Compendius Rehearsall (1592) in Autobiographical Tracts of Dr. John 
Dee, ed. James Crossley for the Chetham Society, XXIV, (Manchester, 1851), 27-32. 
For an interesting recent analysis of Dee’s thought see Hiram Haydn, The Counter- 
Renaissance (New York, 1950), pp. 193-5. Also Edward W. Strong, Procedures and 
Metaphysics (Berkeley, 1936), pp. 204-12. 
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But a closer look shows that he earned his evil fame precisely 
because he did not stick to what the Elizabethans considered or we 
today consider natural science. Besides being deep in judicial as- 
trology and alchemy, both condemned by the English clergy, he 
engaged for years in seances with a series of rascally mediums to call 
up spirits from whom he hoped to learn the secret of the philosopher’s 
stone. The pathetic details of a fine intellect wasted were written 
down by Dee himself in his Diary® and in the manuscript later 
edited by Meric Casaubon, A True Relation of Dr. John Dee and 
Some Spirits (1659). Dee chose to name these spirits angels, but by 
the verdict of Elizabethan Christianity they must be devils, since 
angels would have no such commerce with men. The case was 
therefore not one in which the scientist was condemned for making 
physical experiments beyond the grasp of his contemporaries. It 
was one in which the scientist consciously abandoned science to 
resort to the supernatural. 

To see why Dee took the step is to go back into the Neo-Platonism 
of his Propaedeumata Aphoristica (1568) and Monas Hierogly phica 
(1564). He believed in the hidden sympathies and antipathies of 
things, the transmission of the forces of the supercelestial intellectual 
world to earth through the stars and planets, and the existence of 
spiritual beings of a high order not quite synonymous with the 
angels of Christianity. He had, in short, something of the same blend 
of mathematics with a sense of the presence of mysterious spiritual 
vitalities which characterized the later disciples of Plato. He had 
also, it would appear, very little common sense, much credulity for 
a glib story, much egoism and showmanship, and not much money. 
A short cut to the secrets of the universe and the wealth and fame 
they would bring seemed highly desirable. 

So Dee became perhaps the only kind of Dr. Faustus who exists 
in real life, one who sold his soul to what he considered the angelic 
spirits of the world. He never admitted even to himself that he had 
broken the laws of Christianity. Nursing a bitter persuasion of perse- 
cution and outrage, he filled the prefaces of many of his published 
books with protestations that science leads a man to God and that 


80T he Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, ed. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps (London, 1842) 
for the Camden Society. See also Charlotte Fell-Smith, John Dee (London, 1909). 
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he himself had used in his scientific pursuits only perfectly legitimate 
means.** Dee’s laboring of these accepted general links between 
science and religion and the violence of his assertions of his own 
orthodoxy, though no doubt he was self-convinced, must be seen 
in relation to the personal crisis out of which they arose. Apart from 
them Dee does not seem to have had a strong passion for Christianity. 
His religious feeling diffused itself in a vague pantheism, and he 
appeared much more interested in the inner workings of the world 
than in the future of his own soul. 

Lest Dee’s career be regarded as in any way typical, it should be 
set off against the honored life of a mathematician like Thomas Hood. 
He was a man of the new breed which was to become increasingly 
prevalent among scientists. Lacking the religious fervor of Record 
and Thomas Digges and the misdirected but authentic imaginative 
glow of Dee, he possessed instead a shrewd practical mind with a 
flair for teaching mathematics as applied to military needs, naviga- 
tion, and the use of such instruments as the sector and Jacob’s staff. 
He was chosen to lecture on mathematics to the captains of the armed 
bands levied in the Armada year, 1588. And most of his books there- 
after, among them The Use of the Celestial Globe in Plano (1590), 
The Mariners Guide (1596), and The Making and Use of the Sector 
(1598), were wholly technical in nature. Failing to make an ade- 
quate living by these means, he did not, like John Dee, fall to invok- 
ing spirits but retreated sensibly into the practice of medicine, where 
presumably he did not starve. 

Religion had a formal and perfunctory part in some of Hood’s 
works. He admitted it into A Copie of the Speache made by the 
Mathematicall Lecturer at the House of M. T. Smith (1588) be- 
cause that was a full-dress inaugural lecture on the value of the 
mathematical sciences. We must tread, he urged, in “the footsteppes 
of Adam and Seth his Sonne, whose study was continuall in these 
thinges. .. . Abraham is renowned for his knowledge therein, and 
Jacob also, whose staffe we use:’*? Besides having Biblical precedent, 


81John Dee, A Letter Apologeticall (1599), sig. A2v-3r, B3r&v; General Memo- 
rials of Navigation (1577), Advertisement to the Reader; Preface to Billingsley’s 
Euclid (1570), sig. Arv-2r, A3r. 


82Thomas Hood, Copie of the Speache (1588), sig. Aqv; also Bzr-3r. 
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astronomy, second only to Scripture, “dooth cheefely breede” the 
knowledge of God. It could be predicted with considerable certainty 
that Hood would then describe the miraculous solar eclipse at the 
Crucifixion—and he did. Then the usual plea that astronomy aids the 
interpretation of God’s word. Having finished his orthodox tribute 
to religion, Hood went on to the much more absorbing business of 
showing how his science helped medicine, navigation, land survey- 
ing, farming, indeed every human calling. He did not seem genuinely 
to care about the broader speculations. At heart he was a specialist, 
most at home in the narrower rooms of study. 

A whole generation of such men was arising. Charles Turnbull, 
who wrote A Treatise of the Use of the Celestiall Globe (1585), 
Robert Hues, who wrote Tractatus de Globis (1594), Robert Nor- 
man, discoverer of the dip in the magnetic needle (The New At- 
tractive, 1585), Edward Wright, author of numerous books on 
navigation, and particularly John Blagrave, “Gentleman and well 
willer to the Mathematickes,’ were of this stamp. The economic cir- 
cumstances of England’s widening trade and exploration called their 
work into being. It was not irreligious but non-religious. ‘They mere- 
ly took religion for granted. But this fact in itself was ominous of a 
future divorce between religion and the sciences, once so closely 
wedded. There was as yet only a practical separation from bed and 
board, not anything like a dissolution of the marriage in theory. But 
facts make theories. The quiet indifference of the scientist was to 
work worse mischief to religion in the long run than the conjuring 
of a John Dee or the blaspheming of a Christopher Marlowe. It was 
one of those massive, almost imperceptible movements that change 
the shape of the world while everybody is looking the other way. 


IV 


These new forces were soon to crack, if not altogether to break, 
the ancient peace between astronomers and divines. During most of 
Elizabeth’s years, however, that peace continued. Behind it lay a 
mutual acknowledgment that the region above the moon was an 
order of permanence seldom interrupted by miracles. Among the 
few exceptions, as Elizabethan astronomers generally agreed, was 
the total eclipse of the sun at the Crucifixion of Christ since, con- 
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trary to the laws of nature, it happened when the moon was full. 
Similarly supernatural were the star that led the Wise Men to the 
manger and the standing still of the sun in the days of Joshua. Such 
exceptions might be counted up on the fingers of both hands. They 
were chiefly Biblical; they did not (until the nova of 1572) seem to 
happen in the contemporary heavens. Divines could afford not to 
make any insistence to the contrary because, for one thing, the mo- 
tions of planets and stars were obviously orderly and because, for 
another, the whole topic was remote from daily life. Only when 
astronomy become astrology and presumed to predict the action and 
will of man did it earn the rebuke of the clergy. 

But the situation was quite different in the field of meteorology, 
which studied the elemental flux in the orbs of air and fire under the 
moon. This science, virtually static since the days of Aristotle’s 
Meteorologica, still embraced during early Elizabethan times a wide 
miscellany of phenomena concerning men’s daily lives in the closest 
possible way and stretching from comets to earthquakes, tempests, 
floods, droughts, all kinds of phosphorescence on land or sea, and 
atmospheric apparitions like twin moons, triple suns, strange gapings 
in the clouds, dragons flying through the air, and whatnot. These 
were not the distant truths of astronomy. Weather affected crops and 
travel here and now. Earthquakes terrified whole cities. Comets fore- 
told the deaths of princes and the dreaded coming of pestilence. The 
rainbow touched the heart. Events of this kind had long seemed to 
the average villager or townsman the most compelling signs of God’s 
immediate presence. 

To the clergy, also, they were clear proofs of God speaking direct- 
ly to the sins of mankind. Where if not here should the Christian feel 
awe of the divine power and assurance that the Father had a personal 
interest in him? While interpreting any unusual phenomenon of me- 
teorology, therefore, divines leaned far towards the doctrine that 
God did not merely act by the usual course of nature to produce 
such calamities and portents but sometimes, or often, departed from 
nature to create them miraculously. This was one feature of the theo- 
logical doctrine of Providence, discussion of which must be reserved 
for a separate study. We may stress here, nevertheless, that the posi- 
tion of any advocate of natural causation in meteorology was par- 
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ticularly difficult. He was dealing with facts highly charged with 
religious emotion. And his Aristotelian science, though it gave him a 
general theory of their nature and provenance, gave him no means 
of predicting specifically when any event would occur, as an astron- 
omer could predict an eclipse. The meteorologist thus lacked the 
great advantage of being forehanded in his natural explanations. All 
he could do was to declare that God usually took the way of nature, 
though occasionally, or seldom, preferring to work otherwise. The 
field of meteors remained until nearly the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a land of fear and wonder, demon-ridden, fertile for religion 
and poetry, arid for science. 

One senses the atmosphere immediately on taking up Thomas 
Hill’s popular compilation and translation on the subject, A Con- 
templation of Mysteries (1571), whose very title is indicative. His 
preface to the gentle reader announces a purpose 


... to put thee in remembraunce of thy duetie to Godward: we see Gods 
mercifulnesse; hee seldom punisheth but sendeth before his messengers, 
tokens and wonders to forewarne us, if we were not dullheades, we 
might perceyve the same, but if we had grace, we would indevour our 
selves to amendment.** 


The recent birth of monstrous animals, the unseasonable storms and 
floods during the past two summers, and the striking of a church by 
lightning, Hill reminded his audience, are warnings of God’s anger. 
In the body of the book the physical and religious causes of each 
phenomenon are usually set down side by side, or jumbled together 
in confusion. Seldom is the physical cause given alone. The shape of 
a flying dragon in the clouds is said to be “ingendred of a vapour, 
not vehemently hote, drawne up, mightely coagulated, and pressed 
togither, and placed betweene a colde & hote clowde:’** But it may 
also be “wrought by the pollicie of Devils, and the inchantments of 
the wicked, as sundry examples doe make manifest at this day:’** Sev- 
eral hundred of these beasts “having Swines snowtes” have been seen 
flying together. Certain cloudy effects called Parelii likewise have 
natural causes, 


88Thomas Hill, A Contemplation of Mysteries (1571), sig. Azv. 
34Hill, fol. 25v. 
S5Hill, fol. 26v. 
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But to the Divines or Theologically, these many tymes portende and 
foreshew feareful and straunge matters. . . . For as all celestiall impressions 
in a maner, have a certaine hid or secret signification in nature, which is 
not materiall: even so doe Parelii alwayes portende some singuler will 
and effect devine, to be looked for: so that many sunnes are sildome 
seene, but that eyther conspiracies be attempted, or the alteration of 
kingdomes, or some new matters laboured about the subversion, and 
disposing in religion. 

To conclude, the cause of these is so secret and divine, that the great 
conspiracies of Monarchies . . . are foreshewed by such impressions.** 


These samples may suffice. Clearly, even when the author did not 
admit that the phenomena observed were strictly miraculous, his 
humble awe of them as “so great and divine” would not conduce to a 
close examination of their nature. Yet this was the same Thomas Hill 
who wrote that clean, matter-of-fact handbook on astronomy, The 
Schoole of Skil (1599), with its lucid treatment of the heavenly mo- 
tions and its almost complete silence about religion. The disparity 
between the two books is a measure of the difference between the 
two sciences of meteorology and astronomy, and especially of the 
degree of concern religion felt about each. 

Even in Hill’s day, however, the Childe Roland of a reviving 
optical science was approaching this dark tower. Through a paradox 
more apparent than real, one of its first notes in Elizabethan times 
was sounded by that remarkable Cambridge lecturer and Puritan 
divine, William Fulke, in A Goodly Gallerye with a Most Pleasaunt 
Prospect into the Garden of Contemplation (1563). How he deflated 
many of the terrified popular imaginings rife in such books as Hill’s 
emerges especially well in his treatment of the flying dragon. To 
Fulke it was simply a vapor beaten back from the region of cold air, 
set on fire, and given a serpentine shape. Crowds may see it with 
horror and may cry that it is the Devil himself, but “Thus do igno- 
rant men judge of these thynges that they know not:’** Most inter- 


3éHill, fols. 42v-43r. 

37William Fulke, A Goodly Gallerye (1563), fol. 1ov: “More then sixtene yeares 
ago, on May daye, when many younge folke went abroade early in the mornyng, I 
remember, by sixe of the clocke in the forenoone, there was newes come to London, 
that the Devill the same mornynge, was seene flyinge over the Temmes: afterward 
came worde, that he lyghted at Stratforde, and ther was taken and sett in the stockes, 
and that though he would fayne have dissembled the matter, by turning hym selfe 
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esting, however, is Fulke’s realization that many of the weird illusions 
in the clouds can be explained by the science of optics “that teache 
howe by diverse refractions and reflections of beames, such visions 
are caused:’** 

Though direct evidence is not available, Fulke seems to have been 
acquainted with the work being done in optics by Dee and Leonard 
Digges. The latter, according to the story told by his son Thomas 
in Stratioticos (1597), chanced on an old manuscript detailing ex- 
periments with perspective glasses by Roger Bacon and was encour- 
aged to construct glasses of his own with which he was able to ignite 
gunpowder at a distance, scan the minutiae of objects several miles 
away, and so forth.** Record in The Pathway to Knowledge de- 
scribed similar glasses.*° Dee had a whole section on optics and ca- 
toptrics in his Preface to Euclid, acclaiming with his usual scant 
modesty a glass which he had made, so wonderful that Queen Eliza- 
beth herself made a special visit to see it, deceptive enough to form 
images in the air.** And Harriot was busy with lenses which he may 
have assembled to form one of the earliest of all telescopes. Unhap- 
pily, none of these greater mathematicians seems to have done much 
work on meteorological phenomena aside from comets, or the science 
of meteorology in their time would have been wiser than it was. But 


Fulke and possibly a few others were considering the implications 





into the likenes of a man, yet was he knowen welinough by his cloven feet. I know 
some yet alyve, that went to see hym, & returning affirmed, that he was in deed seen 
flying in the ayre, but was not taken prysoner. I remember also that som wyshed he 
had been shoot at with gons, or shaftes as he flewe over the Temes. Thus do ignorant 
men judge of these thynges that they knowe not...” 

5®Fulke, fol. 45r. Cf. Dee’s Preface to Euclid, fol. bir, declaring it an insult to man’s 
sovereignty over nature to be deceived by appearances. Man should know the science 
of perspective “which demonstrateth the maner, and properties of all Radiations 
Direct, Broken, and Reflected” 

8°Stratioticos, pp. 189 ff. 40The Preface, fol. iiiv. 

41Dee, sig. brv. Writing on optics in 1570, seven years after Fulke, Dee here showed 
that he had been considering the applications of the science to meteorology: “Of 
the Raynbow, both of his Colours, of the order of the colours, of the bignes of it, 
the place and heith of it, (etc) to know the causes demonstrative, is it not pleasant, is 
it not necessary? of two or three Sonnes appearing: of Blasing Sterres: and such like 
thinges: by naturall causes, brought to passe, (and yet nevertheles, of farder matter, 
Significative) is it not commodious for man to know the very true cause, & occasion 
Naturall? Yea, rather, is not, greatly, against the Soverainty of Mans nature, to be so 
overshot and abused, with thinges (at hand) before his eyes?” 
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of optics to pierce the superstitions that beclouded the field. And 
Fulke’s book, while always making it clear that meteors came by the 
providence of God, took a consistently rational position on their 
physical origins. Men in the past, he argued concerning apparitions 
in the clouds, 


have taken them as immediat myracles, without any naturall meane or 
cause to procure them. And I truly, do acknowledge yt they are sent of 
God as wonderfull signes, to declare his power, & move us to amende- 
ment of life, in dede miraculus, but not yet so, yt they want a natural 
cause. . . . So that, as I abhorre the opinion of Epicures, to thinke that 
such thinges come by chaunce, but rather by ye determined purpose of 
Gods providence: so I consent not with them, that suppose when any 
thing is derived from any naturall cause, God the chiefe and best cause 
of al thynges is excluded.* 


Fulke, we observe, did not think that the scientific explanations de- 
stroyed the religious. There was room for both. 


V 
One kind of meteor, the comet, was destined to play a special part 
in overthrowing the old cosmology and perhaps epitomized best the 
whole religio-scientific problem within the field of meteors. Ac- 
cording to Aristotelian theory, comets were always in the earth’s 
upper atmosphere under the moon, never in outer space above it.** 
They were composed of a fatty exhalation from the earth sucked 

upwards by the sun and planets, a 


hote and drie matter, fatte, viscous, and earthly, whose partes be thicke, 
drawne up by vertue of the celestiall bodies, unto the upper regions of 
the aire, where through the nearenesse of the fire, and might of the sub- 
staunce set on fire.** 


Once ignited they burned themselves out completely, never to re- 
appear. There was no orbit of periodic return.** 


42Fulke, fol. 4qr&v. 

43Aristotle, Meteorologica, tr. E. W. Webster, in Works, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 
1931), Il, Pt. 1, chaps. 6-8. 

44Hill, fol. rr. Also John Maplet, The Diall of Destiny (1581), fols. 10, 35; Francis 
Shakelton, A blazyng Starre (1580), sig. Cv; Simon Goulart, A Learned Summary 
Upon the famous Poeme of Bartas, tr. Thomas Lodge (1621), p. 70; Fulke, fol. 14v ff. 

*5Aristotle himself (loc. cit.) had discussed and rejected this possibility. It was also 
fairly widely known in the sixteenth century. See Fredericus Nausea, A Treatise of 
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By nearly universal and very ancient belief, comets were divinely 
sent forerunners of public disasters: crop failures, pestilences, bloody 
battles, the fall of monarchies, and the death of kings. An elaborate 
scientific rationalization had been devised to explain such conse- 
quences through trains of natural causation. Comets, it was argued, 
could be drawn up from the earth by the celestial bodies only in 
seasons of extraordinary heat, and their very presence in the atmos- 
phere then in turn intensified this heat. Such superheated air inevi- 
tably dried up crops and sickened cattle. Moreover, it made men’s 
bodies ripe for plague by upsetting the balance of humors. Through 
increasing their choler it likewise inflamed their appetites for war 
and battle. Rebellions followed. Princes, being constitutionally deli- 
cate, succumbed first to these pernicious influences. The sequence 
was well set forth by John Maplet in The Diall of Destiny (1581): 


These Comets doe prognosticate Warre, Commotions, sturres, stryfes, 
Treasons, and such like, because yt in the tyme of their Generation and 
continuance, exceding heate ruleth and boyleth in men, which Incenseth 
and sturreth forwards thereto, the bodyes and myndes of men. And 
besides this, it signifieth more especially the death of Princes and Noble 
Personages, for that the Ayre which then is more grosse and viscouse 
through the corrupted matter of ye Comet, is not so wholsome for 
delicate and deliciouse Persons, as for the lusty and course Constitution 
of the bodyes & appetites of Labourers and Husbandmen.** 


So ran also the common explanation in Fredericus Nausea’s A Treat- 
ise of Blazing Starres (1531) and many other works on the subject. 
Though not strictly astrological, since a comet was neither planet 
nor star, this process acted analogously upon the humors of men to 
produce consequences generally predictable. 

On the question whether comets were miracles or merely natural 
warnings from God, exactly the same quarrel arose and the same 
divisions of emphasis came about as in the case of other meteors. 
Anyone interested may read the painful squirmings of Nausea’s book, 





Blazing Starres (1531), tr. Abraham Fleming (1619), sig. B3r. The competition be- 
tween the Aristotelian and post-Copernican views was brought out in Gulielmus 
Scribonius, Natural Philosophy, tr. J. Widowes (1621), pp. 13-14 (1st Latin ed. in 
England 1583). 


46Maplet, fol. 36. Also Hill, fols. 3r-5r,; Nausea, chaps. 8-10; Fulke, fols. 1 5-16. 
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now proclaiming a belief in the miraculous, now hastening to add 
that comets have natural antecedents.*’ All through the realm of the 
meteors, science and religion were struggling for the initiative, and 
the minds of men were wrenched between them. Only on the prin- 
ciple that all events under the moon were links in God’s universal 
providence was there, as yet, rest. 

The problem took on an entirely new complexion, however, when 
it gradually became clear to the best minds in England and on the 
continent during the closing decades of the sixteenth century that 
comets were not below the moon but above it in the supposedly 
changeless heavens. Their periodicity being unproved until the age 
of Newton (though suspected much earlier), each comet still seemed 
the apparition of a few days or weeks, suddenly come and suddenly 
gone, Either the Aristotelian idea of immutable heavens had to be 
given up, or each new comet was a miracle in itself. The former of 
course was the inevitable final result but not until, over a period of 
some thirty or forty years after the 1572 nova, the alternative belief 
in stellar miracles had been at first greatly inflated and at last severely 
deflated. From this change of mind the astronomers themselves were 
by no means exempt. 3 

Moreover, when comets were removed to vast distances in space 
the old scientific rationalization of their working on human affairs 
through heat likewise became untenable. The total effect of these 
two steps, taking comets out of the categories of the miraculous and 
of the physically causative, was to drain them of human warmth and 
meaning. God thereafter seemed to speak less directly to men. The 
whole doctrine of Providence lost something in immediacy. It be- 
come harder to believe that God made the universe specifically and 
exclusively for mankind. But that, with many other matters, is a later 
part of the story. 


47Nausea, esp. chap. 5. Also L. Bariona, Cometographia (1578), sig. Bq, dealing 
specifically with the comet of 1577. 




















































































William Lambard’s “Ephemeris,” 1580-1588 
By Conyers Reap 


INTRODUCTION 


nN A SALE of the properties of W. G. Lambarde, Esq. of Brad- 
bourne Hall, Sevenoaks, Kent, in June, 1924, the Folger Library 
purchased two interesting manuscripts, both by William Lambard, 
the Elizabethan antiquarian.’ One of them, the manuscript printed 
below, is in Lambard’s own hand.’ The other is a transcription, partly 
in Lambard’s hand, of the annual addresses delivered to the grand 
juries in Quarter Sessions in Kent between 1589 and 1601.° 
The manuscript here printed is apparently a memorandum book 
in which William Lambard, during the first eight years of his service 
as Justice of the Peace in the Western Division of Kent, kept such 
notes as he found it necessary or desirable to record. On the cover of 
the book the title runs “An Ephemeris of the Certifiable Causes of 
the Peace from June 1580 till Sept. 1588, 30 Eliz. Reg’’ but an ex- 
amination of the contents of the book discloses the fact that it is not 
confined to “certifiable causes:’ It includes all sorts of matters which 
occupied Lambard’s attention, some of them matters which he dealt 
with alone, others matters in which he was associated with one or 
several other justices. It does not include any record of the general 
sessions of the peace. The affairs with which it deals are altogether 
confined to what Hasted in his History of Kent called the Western 
Division of Kent, which included the lathes of Sutton at Hone, 
Aylesford, and the southern part of Scray. Most of the business fell 
within the lathe of Aylesford, which runs north and south through 


1Dr. Bertha Putnam has given an interesting account of other Lambard items in 
this sale, but has not noted the two referred to here; English Historical Review, XLI 
(1926), 260-73. 

Permission of the Folger Shakespeare Library to reproduce this manuscript is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

8These addresses have not been published. They confirm the fact—stated in Lam- 
bard’s diary—that Lambard was Justice of the Peace in Kent from 1581 until shortly 
before his death in 1601. The last address was delivered at the Easter Quarter Sessions 
1601. 
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the middle of the county and follows very roughly the valley of the 
Medway. The last entry in the book suggests that William Lambard 
started another “Ephemeris” for the period following. If he did, it 
has disappeared. 

The author, William Lambard,* was a personage of such impor- 
tance in the political and intellectual life of his time that it is rather 
amazing to discover that there is no adequate biography of him. His 
span of life coincided closely with that of his great mistress Queen 
Elizabeth. He was born three years after her in 1536 and died two 
years before her in 1601. He was a Londoner born, the son of John 
Lambard, draper, alderman, and sheriff of London, but he spent 
almost all of his life in Kent and his public career was for the most 
part connected with Kent. Obviously he belonged to the new gentry 
who had made their fortune in the city, had then acquired a country 
estate, and by degrees had established themselves among the country 
families. 

Of William Lambard’s education we know nothing before his 
admission to Lincoln’s Inn in 1556.° In view of his scholarly attain- 
ments it is hard to believe that he was not a University man, but 
there is no record of him either at Oxford or Cambridge. His mother 
died when he was four years old and some time afterwards his father 
took a second wife who survived him.*® Probably William resided 
with his father and his stepmother in London until his father died in 
1554. He entered Lincoln’s Inn two years later. What happened to 
him during the years immediately following is pure speculation. He 
inherited from his father the manor of Westcombe in East Green- 


*A portrait of Lambard in the possession of Major Gore Lambard is reproduced in 
Archaeologia Cantiana, XXXIX (1927), facing p. 131. The account of Lambard in 
Bibliographia Britannica, ed. John Nichols (London, 1780-90), I, 495-509, was, ac- 
cording to Nichols, supplied by Moulton Lambard, a lineal descendant of William 
Lambard. Lambard’s family connections he recorded himself in his Diary, preserved 
among the Lambard manuscripts, and published in Miscellanea Genealogica et Her- 
aldica, II (1876), 99 ff. Lambard seems to have begun this diary in 1587. At his death it 
passed with his estate to his heirs and was continued by his successors until 1798. It 
contains almost nothing about Lambard’s public life. 

5Archaeologia Cantiana, V (1863), 248. The Dictionary of National Biography 
gives the date as February 9. Lambard in his Diary says February 6. 

6The last will of this stepmother is printed in Archaeologia Cantiana, V (1863), 
252. She was apparently on good terms with William and bequeathed him { ro. 
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wich,’ and may have resided there off and on until his first marriage 
with Jane Moulton in 1570.° Evidently he then took up his residence 
at the home of his father-in-law, George Moulton, at St. Clere’s, 
Ightham, Kent. Jane Lambard died in 1573, but apparently William 
continued to reside at Ightham until shortly before his second mar- 
riage in 1583, when he removed to Halling, probably to the episcopal 
palace there, the lease of which his second wife had inherited from 
her father.’ He was still living in Halling in 1597 although his second 
wife had died ten years earlier. During the first three years of the 
period covered by the “Ephemeris” Lambard then was residing at 
Ightham, during the last four at Halling, both of them in the lathe 
of Aylesford, less than ten miles apart as the crow flies. 

It was characteristic of Lambard that wherever his interest lay his 
pen followed fast. When he was a student in Lincoln’s Inn he fell 
under the spell of Lawrence Nowell, a diligent antiquarian, learned 
in Anglo-Saxon. At his instigation Lambard published, in 1568, a 
collection and Latin translation of the laws of the Anglo-Saxons 
(Archaeionomica), the first of its kind.’ Dr. Lieberman, the editor 
of the standard modern edition of these laws observed of Lambard’s 
work “as a pioneer in an unknown land, his work was good:’" He 
retained his interest in Anglo-Saxon to the end, sometimes revealing 
it in odd ways, as when he signed his name in Anglo-Saxon letters 


?This manor was purchased by his father in 1544 according to Lambard’s Diary. It 
remained in the family until 1649. 

8Lambard in his dedicatory letter transmitting the manuscript of his Perambulation 
of Kent, dates the letter at St. Clere’s 31 January 1570/1. His first wife was born in 
1553 and was therefore 17 years his junior. His second wife was born the following 
year. She was the daughter of Robert Dene of Halling and the widow of W. Dal- 
lison, who was apparently the son of the Justice of the same name, not the Justice 
himself as Dr. Putnam says in her Early Treatises on the Practice of the Justices of the 
Peace (Oxford, 1924), 111, N. 1. 

*It had in the past occasionally been the residence of Bishop John Fisher, the Roman 
Catholic martyr. 

10Lambard refers to Nowell in his Diary as “Mei amantissimi: It is not quite clear 
whether this collection was mainly the work of Nowell or Lambard. Strype says that 
Nowell went abroad and left the manuscript in Lambard’s hand for publication. 
Lambard in his Diary says that Nowell went to France in 1567, the same year prob- 
ably that Archaeionomica went to press. 


Quoted by Sir William S. Holdsworth, History of English Law (Boston, [1923- 
38]), V, 403. 
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and printed an Anglo-Saxon alphabet in the introduction to his 
second book, The Perambulation of Kent. 

This second book was also a pioneer in its field, the first of the 
county histories. Lambard evidently regarded it as an installment of 
a more comprehensive study,” an enterprise which he abandoned 
when he learned that William Camden was at work on his Britannia, 
Camden himself acknowledged that viriually all he had to say about 
Kent was taken from Lambard, “a man right well endowed with 
excellent learning:’** And yet one could have wished that Lambard 
had told us more about Kent as he knew it at first hand, rather than 
as he had read about it in ancient authors. In any case, we are luc 
that he saw fit to write about Kent, and we are luckier still that when 
he became J. P. in Kent his pen followed him once more, in producing 
Eirenarcha, the best sixteenth-century handbook for justices of the 
peace. Here was a man holding office in Kent who has provided us 
both with an account of his county and a classical account of his 
office in the county. 

Actually Lambard’s appointment to office, if we are to take him 
at his word, provoked him to write his Eirenarcha,™ the first edition 
of which appeared about two and a half years after he had been 
“put” in the Commission of Peace. He revised the book for the 


second edition, published in 1588. Subsequent editions show rela- 
tively little variation from the 1588 edition. An appendix of docu- 
ments and an elaborate index were added in the second edition, but 
the most striking change was a breakdown of the text from two 
books in the first edition to four books in the second." It is on the 


12This fact appears in-his letter dedicating the Perambulation to Henry Wotton. 
Lambard notes in his Diary that the book was printed March 12, 1575/6, but it actu- 
ally did not appear until a little later. The manuscript of the book was sold to Maggs 
Bros. at the Hodgson sale (1924) and subsequently passed into the possession of the 
Kent Archaeological Society, Archaeologia Cantiana, XXXVIII (1925), go n. 
13Britain, tr. Philemon Holland (London, 1610), p. 323. 


14See his letter dedicatory to Lord Chancellor Bromley in the first edition of the 
Eirenarcha, reproduced by Putnam, English Historical Review, XLI (1926), 263. 

15The various editions are set forth in the Short-Title Catalogue. There seem to 
have been three variations of the first edition, one bearing the imprint 1581, the other 
two 1582. Seven other editions appeared by 1610. A “module” or preliminary outline 
of the book in manuscript was sold at the Hodgson sale, and is now in B. M. Add. 
Mss. 41137. A dispute between publishers over publication rights in 1594 is recorded 
in Acta Cancellaria, ed. Cecil Monro (London, 1847), pp. 649-50. 
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whole surprising that after eight years in office Lambard found so 
little need for change in the contents of his treatise. The changes in 
form were designed to make the book more readily usable. It is, and 
was intended to be, a practical working handbook of justice. All the 
illustrative documents, writs, bonds, etc., are drawn from Kent, and 
Lambard did not hesitate to use his own name or the names of his 
fellow justices in the text. He was even careful in later editions to 
substitute new names for old as new justices replaced the old ones. 
The frequent use of the name of his father-in-law, George Moul- 
ton, in the first edition of the book substantiates what will be appar- 
ent in the “Ephemeris”: that he and Moulton were very closely 
associated in their official work.’* 

The most obscure part of Lambard’s official life is his parliamen- 
tary career. He, probably sat in the House of Commons in 1563/6 
for Aldborough, Yorkshire, and he probably wrote the only reason- 
ably full account of Parliamentary procedure which has survived 
from the sixteenth century. And yet Lambard’s name appears only 
once in the Journals of the House of Commons and never on com- 
mittees in which Kentish affairs were involved. He probably owed 
his seat in 1563 to government influence and he must certainly have 
been regarded as a government man. We must conclude that he had 
some facility as a speaker in view of the fact that he was selected 
year after year to deliver the annual charge to the grand jury at the 
Kent Quarter Session. The one mention of his activities in the House 
of Commons is in the second Session of the Parliament of 1563 on 
the 8th of November, 1566.*’ On that occasion apparently Lambard 
delivered himself at length on the thorny question of the succession, 

16Lambard named his first son Moulton “in gratia soceris mei amantissimi Georgii 
Multoni” (Diary). 


17Journals of All the Parliaments . . . of Queen Elizabeth, ed. Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
(London, 1682), p..128. A manuscript copy of Lambard’s treatise on procedure is pre- 
served in B. M. Add. Mss. 5123. Professor John E. Neale has made considerable use 
of it in his book, The Elizabethan House of Commons (London, [1949]). It was not 
published until 1641, and was reprinted in Harleian Miscellany (1808-11) IV, 559-71. 
Professor Neale informs me that the printed version reveals some seventeenth-cen- 
tury additions to the text. He has found no copy of the MS in Lambard’s hand. In 
Neale’s judgment Lambard probably wrote his treatise in 1587. Neale agrees with me 
that the evidence of Lambard’s presence in the House of Commons in 1586/7 is not 
sufficient to justify the positive assertion of that fact in Elizabethan House of Com- 
MONS, p. 363. 
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a strange performance for a government man since the Queen was 
strongly opposed to any discussion of the question. It is quite con- 
ceivable that in consequence Lambard fell into disfavor in court and 
that his parliamentary career abruptly terminated. Certainly he was 
high in government favor later, but it is still, I think, very doubtful 
whether he ever sat in the House again though it is a little hard to 
reconcile his notes on procedure with that view of the matter. There 
is a strong presumption that the notes were written in 1587. Cer- 
tainly there are parts of them that could not have been written 
earlier. It is not impossible that Lambard did sit in the parliament of 
1586/7, though there is no proof of it. The “Ephemeris” printed 
below throws no light upon the matter except that there are no 
entries in it during the relatively short intervals (October 15-Decem- 
ber 2, February 15-March 23) when the Parliament of 1586/7 was 
in session. 

The last important work from Lambard’s pen lies beyond the 
scope of the “Ephemeris:’ It is his Archion, which bears the sub- 
title A Commentary upon the High Courts of Justice in England. 
It was dedicated to Sir Robert Cecil in a letter dated Lincoln’s Inn 
22 October 1591. By Lambard’s own account he had been writing 
it off and on for many years. It was not published until 1635. A good 
deal of it is historical in character and has to do with the origins of 
the courts. Lambard’s findings in these particulars would no longer 
be regarded as sound. Probably the most valuable part of the book 
is his account of the Star Chamber, easily the best sixteenth-century 
account of that court. Lambard treated his whole subject rather as 
an advocate than as a historian. Throughout he argued strongly for 
the chancery and the prerogative courts, an attitude, from a judge 
of the common law, in marked contrast to that of the common lawyer 
in the next reign. Certainly there is nothing in what he wrote to 
anticipate the issues over these matters which arose later. Indeed 
with the exception of his outburst in the House of Commons in 
1566 there is nothing in what he wrote or in what he did to indicate 
that he was any other than a loyal supporter of Elizabeth’s policy 
both in state and in church. But there is no sound reason to believe 
that he ever participated actively in matters of statecraft. A letter 
which he is said to have written to Burghley in July, 1585, urging 
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active English intervention in the Low Countries, is almost certainly 
from someone else much more intimately connected with the govern- 
ment and much more closely associated with the Queen. 

Lambard’s connection with Lincoln’s Inn, the foremost of the 
inns of Chancery, where he was made bencher in 1579, and his 
account of the Court of Chancery as set forth in Archion in 1591 
indicate an interest in and an expert knowledge of the subject which 
probably account for his appointment as Master of Chancery in 
June the following year. Reports of the Masters during his term of 
office reveal the fact that he was active in the business of the court.” 
Some time or other Lambard made a collection of reports of cases 
in Chancery which were later used by George Carew (or Carey) in 
his Report on Causes in Chancery (1650).”° He evidently spent some 
part of his time during the last decade of his life at Lincoln’s Inn. 
Nevertheless, he continued to serve as justice of the peace in Kent 
until his death, although unfortunately we have no second ephemeris 
from which to judge how active he was. We do have the manuscripts 
of his annual speeches to the Grand Jury at Quarter Sessions in Kent 
up to the very year of his death. 

Lambard was probably primarily a student of laws. He was also 
active in the administration of the laws, of the common law in Kent, 
of equity as Master of Chancery. He evidently had a genius for 
friendship. Wherever he was he gathered close friends about him. 
Two of his sons were named after his associates in the Kentish Quar- 
ter Sessions. Another of these associates, Lord Cobham, he called his 
“father-like good Lord:’* He asked the wives of two other associates 
to keep watch over the education of his daughter. He named one of 
his associate masters of Chancery as an overseer of his will. Lord 

18The letter is printed in John Nichols, Progresses .. . of Queen Elizabeth (Lon- 
don, 1823), III, 554. Its reference to a conference with the secret agent of Henry of 
Navarre and to various conferences with the Queen indicate a personality much closer 
to the inward workings of the government than Lambard apparently ever was. 

19Acta Cancellaria reports 4 cases in which Lambard was involved, falling between 
the dates December 4, 1595 and July 15, 1600. Lambard was an associate, by the way, 
of Sir John Tyndal, the same Tyndal who was assassinated later by a disappointed 
litigant; he named Tyndal one of the overseers of his will. Holdsworth, op. cit., V, 
259, n. 9; Archaeologia Cantiana, V (1863), 253. 

20Holdsworth, op. cit., V, 277. 


*1Nichols, op. cit., III, 558. Lambard’s will is printed in Archaeologia Cantiana 
V (1863), 253. 
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Burghley was his friend and patron, William Camden one of his 
admirers. Sir Julius Caesar described him as “a deep and learned 
scholar, a great common lawyer and a religious, conscionable and 
worthy gentleman’’” Even John Stow, the London tailor-historian, 
referred to him as his “loving friend:’** One gathers the impression 
that he was a modest man, very learned in the law, widely known, 
and very warmly regarded by those with whom he worked. 

There is only one recorded conference between him and Elizabeth, 
It took place at East Greenwich in 1601 about a fortnight before his 
death, and was occasioned by Lambard’s presentation to the Queen 
of his report on the Public Records in the Tower.” She raised some 
question about them, her mind evidently still full of the Essex treason 
with all its personal and political implications. “In those days,’ she 
said, “force and arms did prevail, but now the wit of foxes is every- 
where on foot, so that hardly a faithful or virtuous man may be 
found.’ And then she thanked Lambard for his pains, clasped his 
report to her bosom, and went away to her prayers. “Farewell;’ she 
said, “good and honest Lambard:’ He himself in the last days of his 
life recorded the interview.”> Whether he so intended it or not, it 
was an appropriate munc dimittis. 

Lambard’s “Ephemeris” contains very little about his personal 
life which we do not get from other sources. It is valuable for his 
official life in Kent, but it is obviously nothing like a complete record. 
The days accounted for over a period of about nine years are about 
200. In only one year do the days accounted for exceed 30 and the 
average is about 22 per annum. In some years there are no entries for 
months at a time. For example, there are no entries from December 
15, 1581, to March 15, 1582; none between September and Decem- 
ber, 1583. For the most part Lambard’s activities as disclosed in the 
“Ephemeris” have to do with the taking of recognizances for keeping 
the peace and the certifying of them at Quarter Sessions, the licensing 


22Acta Cancellaria, 15 n. 
23John Stow, Survey of London, ed. Charles L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), II, 253. 


24He was made Keeper of the Records of the Rolls Chapel by Sir Thomas Egerton 
May 26, 1597, and Keeper of the Records of the Tower on January 21, 1601. But apart 
from the passage above we have no record of his activities in these connections. 


25Nichols, op. cit., III, 552. 
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of ale houses, the punishment of bastardy and the provision for the 
support of bastards, and with thievery. It is surprising to discover 
that there is only one doubtful instance of a case arising under the 
Statute of Apprentices, none at all of one arising under the laws 
against priests and recusants. Strype’s assumption that Lambard’s 
personal difficulties were caused in part by his persistent “search 
after such as were disaffected persons, priests and others,’ has no 
support at all in this memorandum book.” There is very little evi- 
dence of civil disorder and, curiously enough, in the very month 
when the Spanish Armada was in the Channel, nothing at all about 
it and no evident preparations for resisting invasion. We certainly 
can not conclude that Lambard was not engaged in such matters, 
particularly in Kent, which would almost certainly have felt the first 
shock of invasion had the Spaniards triumphed in the Channel fight. 
All of which means that we must accept the “Ephemeris” simply for 
what it contains and make no assumptions about what it does not 
contain. 

There are interesting notes by the way which we wish were more 
complete than they are. We learn for example that Lambard assisted 
in the taking of the musters in Kent in 1580, even before he was 
formally sworn into office. We learn that he served on the Commis- 
sion of Sewers of the Medway, an important job which involved 
virtual control of inland waterways. We learn that he was the author 
of the accepted plan for the Kentish House of Correction. The plan 
itself is still to be found among his papers.”” There are some interest- 
ing references to the imposition of local assessments for the repair of 
bridges, for the building of gaols, and for the relief of the poor.” 
There is some evidence of friction between the royal purveyors and 
the local constables. There is a good deal about rogues and vagabonds 
and “Egyptians, and one case in which two wandering minstrels 
were sent to gaol for six days. There is something about poaching. 
There is at least one case about a man refusing to work upon the 
highways and one apparently covering a breach in a wage contract. 


26John Strype, Annals of the Reformation (London, 1725-31), Ill, 493. 
278, M. Add. Mss. 41137, ff. 175-9. 


*8There is some material in Lambard’s hand on rates for gaol money in B. M. Add. 
Mss. 41137, ff. 180-90. I have not been able to examine it. 
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There is only one reference to the levy of soldiers and the equip- 
ment of them. 

But let us turn to the document itself, in which I have made bold 
to modernize the spelling, even of place names when they are recog- 
nizable, and the punctuation. For the most part the manuscript is in 
good condition and the handwriting quite legible. Blank spaces in 
the text as printed represent blanks in the manuscript. Doubtful 
readings are followed by an interrogation mark. Marginal dates have 
been placed, in italics, at the beginning of the paragraph to which 
they refer. It will not be forgotten that Lambard used the old style 
of dating, beginning the year on March 25; year headings have been 
altered to conform to modern usage and avoid repetition. 

The procedure followed in different sorts of cases can almost 
always be found clearly stated in Lambard’s Eirenarcha. | think it 
sufficient in this connection to cite the pertinent passages in Eiren- 
archa as the text seems to call for them. My references are to the 1610 
edition of that work. 


AN EPHEMERIS OF THE CAUSES OF THE PEACE—1580 
1580 


April-May _1 was put in the commission of the peace 6 Aug. 


1579, 21 Eliz. Reginae. I took the [oaths] (?) 3 June 1580 and be- 
tween these days I assisted Sir Chris. Alleyn, Sir Thos. Cobham and 
Mr. Robt. Byng in taking the musters at Shorne the 25 April and at 
Friendsbury the 26 April for the L. Cobham’s division. And likewise 
Lassisted the justices of the other three divisions of the lathe of Ayles- 
ford in taking the musters at Malling, Tunbridge and Barowgreene 
because the commission of the musters was a general commission by 
itself, etc.” 

June-July —_ The last of June 1580 and the first of July I joined 
with my father-in-law George Moulton in the examination of Bap- 
tiste Bristoe, Ed Rooks, John Romyne, Thos. Brissendene, with 
Nicholas Miller concerning a robbery done upon the said Baptiste, 
by virtue of letters from the lords of the privy council. 

The 9 of July I assisted Mr. Willoughbie and Mr. Potter in the 


2°For figures on this muster see E. E. Rich in Economic History Review, 2 ser. Il 
(1950), 254. 
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examination of Oliver Booby of Shipsted, by virtue of the said letters. 
All which examinations I have delivered to the lord chief Baron, upon 
his request of the same by his letters. 

Aug. The 26 Aug. (being at Tunbridge in the execution of the 
Commission of Sewers for Medway) Sir Thomas Fane, Sir Chris. 
Allen, and I sent Thomas Chambers, William Casine and Thomas 
Norham of Tunbridge to the gaol for keeping ale houses obstinately 
against the commandment of sundry Justices which had put them 
down. 

Sept. The 20 of Sept. my father-in-law and I examined John 
Sone by virtue of the said letters from the lords and bound him to 
appear at the quarter sessions at Maidstone. The same day he and I 
sent Walter Pelsot (?) of Barowgreene to the gaol for keeping an ale 
house there, obstinately against the commandment of Mr. Byng and 
Mr. Rychers. 

The same day also he and I bound Sylvester Swan of Ightham to 
keep the peace against John Bounde the younger of Ightham, tailor, 
the said Walter Pelsot and Edward Rookes of Ightham, shoemaker, 
being his sureties; but this was released.*° 

The 26 of Sept. Sir Thomas Fane and I took sureties of Thos. 
Chambers aforesaid, namely Thos. Codde of Tunbridge, Innholder, 
and Wm. Lucas of the same, Shoemaker, and likewise we took bond 
with the said William Cosine, William Atmer of Penshurst, yeoman, 
and Thos. Cosine of Tunbridge, tailor, and with Thos. Norham, 
Issac Fray of Hadloe, husbandman, and Nicholas Dynes of Tun- 
bridge, laborer, the principals in X li. the piece and the sureties in V 
li. the piece, with the condition that the principals shall no more 
keep ale houses, etc. 

The 27 and 28 Sept. the L. Cobham and I licensed James Hawkes, 
Thomas Phigion and Geo. Colte (all of Chalke) to keep ale houses 
in their dwelling houses there and we took the said Hawkes bound in 
X li, Andrew Symthe of Higham and Reginaold Hawkes of 
[illegible], his sureties, bound in V li. a piece, with the usual condi- 
tions which I had devised for that purpose. Colt and Phigion were 
[illegible].™* 

30This whole matter of sureties to keep the peace is discussed in Eirenarcha (1610 
ed.), pp. 75 ff. %10n the licensing of alehouses cf. ibid., pp. 353-4. 
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My father and I were joined in certifying our knowledge to the 
bishop concerning the good behavior of Margaret Tebold to be 
married. 

Likewise bound and with them Wm. Page of Shorne, gent., and 
Stephen Colt of the same, yeoman, as sureties in the like sums and 
under the like conditions. 

The said L. and I bound Richard Williams of Higham, yeoman, in 
100 marks to his good behavior, but that was released. 

Oct. The 3 of Oct. my father-in-law and I bound Walter 
Pelsot of aforesaid from keeping an alehouse any more, his sureties 
were Reignold Pelsot and Nicholas Miller of Wrotham, yeoman. 

The 4 Oct. I certified at the Quarter Sessions® the said recog- 
nizances of Walter Pelsot, Thos. Chambers, William Cosine and 
Thos. Norham for not keeping alehouses and the said recognizances 
of Jas. Hawkes, Thos. Phigion and Geo. Colt for the keeping of good 
rule in their alehouses and the said recognizance of John Sone for 
his appearance aforesaid, the said Walter Pelsot and John Usiner of 
Wrotham, butchers, being his sureties, which recognizance was the 
forfeit by his default of appearance. 

The 25 October I delivered to the L. Chief Baron, the said ex- 
amination of John Sone aforesaid. 

My father-in-law and I entreated Nordashe of Kemsing to give 
over Ale selling because no ale house had been kept there within the 
memory of any man. 

November _The 25 of November I and my father-in-law took 
order for the punishment of Joan Pitchefoord of Seal, widow, and 
Alice Hylles of the same town for the bearing of two bastards** and 
for the punishment of Thomas Byrd of the said town, turner, and 
Thomas Pigeon late of the said town, turner, the reputed fathers of 
the said bastards and according to that order the said Thomas and 
Alice were set in a cart at Sevenoaks the next day and the said Joan 
scourged at the same cart’s tail there; as for Pigeon he was fled long 
before. We then also took an obligation for the relief of the parish 
and for the keeping of those bastards. All which appeareth in the 
order and obligations aforesaid. 

82Cf. ibid., p. 103. 

88The procedure here follows that prescribed in 18 Eliz. c 3. 
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The 29 November my father-in-law and I took order for the 
punishment of John Manser, alias Butcher, late of Seal and Joan 
Pierse of the same for the begetting and bearing of a bastard maid 
child, according to which order the said Joan was scourged at Seal 
the same day. As for John he was fled before. We then also took an 
obligation of her for the keeping of the bastard. 

The same day we wrote our letters to Sir. Thomas Walsingham 
for the staying of Mr. Rig. Peckham who was arrested and brought 
to him by the name of Thomas Clarke. 

The 30 of November I joined with Sir Thomas Walsingham in 
sending Rignold Pekam above named to the Lord Chief Baron to 
London, who was apprehended in the watch at Footscray about 10 
of the clock in the morning upon the Monday before: the parts of 
this doing appeareth in my papers of notes thereof. 

December _ The [illegible] day I served under the Lord Cob- 
ham in some [illegible] whereof there is no record. I sent (11 Dec.) 
to the Lord Chief Baron by my cousin Wale at his L. request, another 
copy of the examinations concerning B. Bristoes robbery. 

On Christmas day my father-in-law and I did send Robert Baker 
of Kemsing to the gaol upon his confession of the felonious taking of 
XIX sheep and took a recognizance of 20 li. of Richard Kipper 
of Kemsing to give in evidence at the next gaol delivery. 


1581 

Jan. The said John Manser, being apprehended, was brought 
to my father-in-law and me and sent to be whipped (according to 
our said order) at Seal, 4 January.™ 

John Cronke of Eatonbridge, Thos. Andrews of Kemsing were 
bound by us to give evidence against the said Robt. Baker, 23 Jan. 

John Wood of Westminster, waterman, was by us committed to 
the gaol for robbing Henry Blower of Southwark, wax chandler, 
on Gad’s Hill and the said Blower bound to give evidence, 23 Jan. 

February The 27 Feb. at the assise at Rochester I certified the 
causes of Saxey aforesaid, Baker aforesaid and Wood aforesaid and 
the cause of one Walter, a renegade physician, in which I had assisted 
Sir Thos. Fane at Tunbridge. 


34See Nov. 29 supra. 
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Mar. The 23 of March my father-in-law and I took 2 obliga- 
tions the one of John Hilles and William Hilles of Seal and the other 
of Margaret Denne for the keeping of a bastard begot by the said 
William on her and born at Seal. We took no order for the punish- 
ment because of the general pardon looked for. 

s April My father-in-law and I took the examination of John 
Gladwell, charged with the felonious taking of wheat and peas and 
the information of Rig. Hawke, innkeeper (?), concerning the same 
and bailed the said Gladwell under his bond of 20 li. and the bond of 
10 li. of John Burges. This examination with the information and 
recognizances I certified at Rochester, 3 July. 

8 July My father-in-law and I made a warrant against the 
constable of Town malling, William Bennet, and his wife for the 
arresting of Joan Darrell of felony and not bringing her to any Jus- 
tices of Peace. 

19 July [| bound Thomas Weston of Ightham in 4o li and his 
father Wm. Weston (as his manucaptor) in 20 li. to keep the peace 
against Wombwel Bound of Ightham. And then also I bound the 
said Wombwel in 40 li. and Rich. Cornford (as his manucaptor) in 
20 li. to keep the peace against the said Thomas Weston; which re- 
cognizances I took of discretion® for that they had fought together 
and neither of them would pray the peace against the other. 

25 July The 2s July I bound Geo. Pelset of Ightham in 40 li. 
and his father (as mainpernor) Wm. Pelset in 20 li. to keep the peace 
against Thos. Weston. 

The 26 July I joined with my father, Mr. Richers at [illegible] in 
warrants to understand the number of the ale houses in our end of the 
Limmitt.* 

Ult. July — My father-in-law and I bound James Franklin in 
20 li. and Stephen Milles and Edward Rootes (?) in 5 li. each of 
them (all being of Ightham, shoemakers) for the good abearing” of 
the said James and for his appearance at the next quarter sessions. 

Aug. Sir Thos. Cotton, Sir Chris. Allen, Thomas Willoughby, 
Robert Richers and I sat at Barowgreene for the allowance and dis- 
allowance of ale houses where we took bond of Rober Meare of 

85On this matter of discretion see Eirenarcha (1610 ed.), p. 77. 


8¢The meaning here is obscure. 
87On good abearing see Eirenarcha (1610 ed.), p. 115. 
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Mereworth, tippler, for keeping good order in his ale house, he being 
bound in ro li. and John Bottes and Wm. Romkin of Mereworth 
aforesaid, his sureties, each in 5 li. 

There were agreed upon an assesse of 12 li. 15 sh. to be levied in 
our division for the reparation of Hockenbury bridge. And within 
a few days after we made precepts for the said sum and for the put- 
ting down of the ale houses which we had disallowed. 

23 Aug. Sir Chris. Allen, my father-in-law and I joined in the 
examination of 8 persons that counterfeited their apparel and lan- 
guage as the rogues (called Egyptians) were wont to do and we sent 
them to the gaol. 

26 Sept. At the Quarter Sessions, 26 Sept. 1581 holden at 
Maidstone, I certified the said recognizances of Meare, and Geo. 
Idelsette the other of Weston, Bound and Franklin I released and 
so certified them there also. 

10 Oct. My father and I took the examination of William 
Greves of Gravesend, arrested for suspicion of the felony of xxx 
sheep and the informations of Simon Gray, Richard Clipsam and 
Robert Cole concerning the same and committed the prisoner and 
bound Gray and Cole to give evidence, viz. either of them in xx li. 

28 Oct. Mr Byng and I bound Henry Swan of Chalke to the 
peace against Mr. Hulle (?) and Adrian Walker his tenant in xx li. 
and his brother John Swan in x li. 

The same time we sent John Hogbene to the gaol rm conveying 
ten pounds in a purse from Thos. Morgan, the information and ex- 
amination whereof I left with Mr. Byng. 

Reignolds of Ightham was by my father-in-law bound to his good 
behavior; he was afterwards executed for a burglary. 

9Nov. My father-in-law and I sent John Horseley to the gaol 
for stealing a bolster and sheet from Thomas Wright of Gravesend 
and bound the said Wright in X li. to give in evidence. 

Dec. The 5 of December I committed Isaac Cars to the gaol 
for stealing 9 sheep and I bound Thos. Curteys, Thos. Fisher and 
John Bote to give evidence, in V li. every of them. 

The 2 Dec. I made a precept of the peace®* for Thos. Gatford of 
Higham against Thos. Newman of the same town, laborer, and the 
14 Dec. I bound him in XX li. and John Goody and John Wood- 

88See Eirenarcha (1610 ed.) p. 85. 
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green of Higham, yeomen, each in X li. for the peace and appear- 
ance, etc. 


1582 


Jan. The 2 Jan. I likewise bound the said Thomas Gartford® 
in XX li. and Mr. Thos. Cobham of Higham in XX li. as his surety 
for the peace and appearance at the suit of the said Newman. 

The 3 Jan. I sent to the gaol Richard Hanwood, butcher, for steal- 
ing XXIII li, V sh. in money from William Latham, his master, and 
bound the said Wm. to sue etc. And to bring Thos. Cockes, or Robt. 
Latham with him who were at the apprehension. Remember to send 
for Chris. Bowle the borsholder*® of Milton, who arrested him and 
told the money. 

16 Dec. My father-in-law and I bailed Andrew Brewer of Seal, 
being charged with the burglary committed in the house of Alice 
Fuller of Ightham, widow. He was bound in XL li. and Richard 
Brentfield and Robert Hunt of Ightham, yeomen, in XX li. a piece. 

15 Mar. These examinations, informations and recognizances 
concerning William Groves, John Hogbene, John Horsley, Isaac 
Carrs, Richard Hanwood and Andrew Brewer I certified at the as- 
sises at Rochester, 15 Mar. 1581. 

1 April My father-in-law and I bound John Swanne of 
Wrotham to the good behavior to be kept till Easter 1584 in XX li. 
for whom William Lever and Henry Lever of Wrotham, yeomen, 
did understake, in X li., every of them. 

4April My father-in-law and I sent Richard West of Ightham 
and Agnes Payne to the gaol for not finding sureties of the good 
behavior. 

8 Apr. My father-in-law and I sent to the gaol Wm. Barra 
for getting Elizabeth servant to Wm. Clarke (alias Butcher) of 
Northfleet, tippler, with child and refusing to give sureties of his 
good behavior. 

16 Apr. _ | bound Thos. ‘Taylor the younger of Meopham, yeo- 
man, in X li. and his sureties John Child and Robt. Averell of the 


89At this point on the margin Lambard has written “look after? 


4°On this office see Lambard, The Duties of Constables, Borsholders, Tithingmen, 
and ... other... Ministers of the Peace (1610 ed.), pp. 6 ff. 
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same town, husbandmen, in V li. the piece for keeping the peace 
towards Thos. Wilson of Meopham, laborer. 

12Apr. _ Land my father-in-law delivered out of the gaol Nich- 
olas Byford of Gravesend, tippler, (whom my L. Cobham and I sent 
to the gaol for keeping an alehouse against prohibition) taking his 
bond in X li. and Randal Jones of Gravesend, waterman, and Myles 
Hudson of Milton, laborer, his sureties, in V li. the piece for not 
keeping from henceforth. 

24 Apr. I certified at the Quarter Sessions at Maidstone all the 
recognizances aforesaid that are to be sent thither and there was the 
fine of 20 sh. set upon Nicholas Byford aforesaid. 

7 June Mr. Byng, Mr. Somer and I took bond of the wives of 
two Coles of Grovesend for their appearance at the next gaol deliv- 
ery for the hurt of Sacher. 

9 June I bound John Alchen of Horton, vicar, in XX li. to 
keep the peace against Walter Heming of Dartford, yeoman, and his 
two sureties William Steere of Wrotham, vicar, and Nicholas Miller 
of the same, yeoman, in X li. each of them, I promising to save N. 
Miller harmless. 

My father-in-law and I bailed Elizabeth Johnson of Kemsing, 
widow, till next gaol delivery, binding her in 20 li. and Samuel 
Walmesley of Shipbourne, butcher, in 20 li. and Robt. Hunt of Igh- 
tham, yeoman, in 20 li., as her sureties. 

14June _L and others held a special gaol delivery at Maidstone 
for the Rogues, at which we adjudged 17 and punished them. 

16 July §_ My father-in-law and I bound Richard Cowper of 
Tunbridge, laborer, and William Children of the same, gent., in XX 
li. the piece for the good behavior and appearance of the said Rich. 
at Easter quarter sessions of the p. next to come, upon the suspicion 
of getting Susan Waters of ‘Tunbridge with child. Remember to send 
for Andrew Turke and to bind him also for the like suspicion. 

My father-in-law and I did (some days before) send to the gaol 
Nich. Swan for small pickerys and bound Nicholas Hassely to give 
evidence in V li. 

I examined William Posser (being in the gaol) upon the stealing 
of a horse of one Chaundeler of Asherst and I bound the said Chaun- 

deler and John Rolfe of Seal, smith, to give evidence, either in X li. 
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I wrote to my L. of Dover in commendation of Symon Halsuppe, 
schoolmaster in Knole, to be admitted into the ministry of the church, 

19 July I certified to the assises at Maidstone these causes of 
Coles wives, Elizabeth Johnston, Nich. Swan and Wm. Posyer with 
the informations, examinations and recognizances thereto belonging. 
And I have remaining with me the information against Robt. Gilman, 
etc. 

24 July My father-in-law and I bound Robt. Hylles of Ever- 
ham to his good behavior and to appear at the next quarter sessions 
in 40 li. and his pledges, Wm. Hilles of Everham and Rich. Pyckerel 
of the same in 20 li. the piece. 

31 July Master Roger Twysden and I sent to the gaol John 
and Robert Gates for breaking the house and taking away 26 sh. (?) 
of Joane Gates of Wateringbery, whom we bound in X li. to give 
evidence. 

2 Aug. Sir Chris. Allen and I sent to the gaol John Sheere for 
stealing 6 silver spoons and bound Edward Ware to give evidence. 

25 Sept. I certified to the Quarter Sessions at Maidstone the 
recognizances of John Alchyn, Robert Hylles and Richd. Couper, 
which Couper is.to be called at Easter Sessions. 

The same day Mr. Thos. Randolph and I bound Richd. Reader 
of Boughton Mouchelsea, yeoman, in roo li. for his good behavior 
and Richd. Wood of Charte, yeoman, his surety in 50 li. We then 
also bound Walter Reader of Boughton aforesaid, yeoman, in 100 li, 
for his good behavior and the said Richd. Reader, his surety, in 50 li. 
And these are to appear at the Easter Sessions unless we shall in the 
meanwhile release them. 

2 Oct. Mr. Richers and I joined in the examination and bail- 
ment of Geo. Pelsot, charged with the stealing of a sheep, binding 
him in 4o li. and his father Wm. Pelsot in 20 li. and Geo. Hawkes 
(all of Ightham) in 20 li. for his appearance at the next gaol delivery. 

18 Oct. Mr. Rudstone, Mr. Thos. Fane, Mr. Fludd and I 
joined in the examination and committing to gaol of Thos. Ward, 
Barthol. Marthyn (or Taylor) and Halley, apprehended upon sus- 
picion of felony. These examinations remain with Mr. Thos. Fane. 

18 Oct. | The same time I joined with the said persons in com- 
mitting to the gaol Thos. Wollet of New Hythe, charged with a rape. 
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6 Nov. My father-in-law and I joined in the certificate for 
Eliz. Canow of Hartley to be married to John Miller, vicar of Rod- 
mersham. 

3 Dec. ‘My father-in-law and I joined with Sir Chris. Allen, 
Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Byng and Mr. Richers in certifying the birth 
and behavior of Richd. Pierson of Ightham for his safe passage and 
recovery of lands in Westmorland. 

s Dec. |TheL. Cobham, Sir Chris. Allen and I took the infor- 
mation of John Arnold of Maidstone against Robt. Gylmen for the 
taking of a cloth feloniously and bound him in XX li. to give in 
evidence. 

11 Dec. ‘My father-in-law and I took order for a bastard child 
born by Susan Waters at Hildenborough and begotten of Richd. 
Cowper there (as we thought) and took bond of her for 6 d. by 
week. Send for [illegible] hyrst the constable. 


1583 


Remember to remit at the Easter Sessions the Register of the Poor 
at Ightham. 


16 Jan. My father-in-law and I assisted Sir Chris. Allyn in tak- 


ing bond for the peace against all men of William Potley of Ightham 
in X li. and of Geo. Hawke, his surety in V li. And likewise of Geo. 
Hawke in X li. and the said Wm. Potley his surety in V li. and to 
appear at the next quarter sessions after Easter; it was forthwith 
released. 

23 Feb. Sir Chris. Allyn and I examined sundry persons at 
Sevenoaks concerning the suspicion of willful poisoning of Wm. 
Brightrede by Thos. Heyward and Parnel, his now-wife, then wife 
of the said William. 

27 Feb. Sir Chris. Allen, Mr. Thos. Fane, Mr. Twysden, Mr. 
Richers, and I sat at Townmalling to inquire of a riot and affrays be- 
tween Mr. Geo. Catlyn and his men and the servants of Mr. Bonham. 

28 Feb. —_ Sir Chris. Allen, Mr. John Lennard and I examined 
divers other persons concerning the said Wm. Brightrede’s death and 
concerning the like suspicion of poisoning of Joan, late wife of the 
said Heyward. And we then committed the said Heyward and 
' Parnel to the gaol. 
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4 Mar. _Atthe assises of Rochester, 4 Mar. 25 Eliz. I certified 
the examinations aforesaid with ii sundry recognizances concerning 
the same. And there also we of the Commission of the Peace agreed 
upon a draft for the house of correction which I had penned** and 
we also wrote in the behalf of a constable that was arrested by the 
Knight Marshal’s man at the complaint of a purveyor. 

7 Apr. At the quarter sessions at Maidstone after Easter I cer- 
tified the recognizances for Loaders. I then also renewed the register 
book for the poor at Ightham. 

10 Apr. _Lam to certify at the gaol delivery the examination of 
Eliz. Leighton, taken for felony before my L. Cobham and to change 
the bond of those that should give evidence against her; which also 
is done. 

17May From my coming to Halling, 15 May, 1583.” 

Wm. Gillman the younger was apprehended and brought before 
me, whom (for not being able to give surety of his good abearing) 
I sent to the Maidstone gaol. He is also indicted of a felony and I have 
changed the warrant. 

21 May There was holden at Maidstone a special session of 
the peace for the Rogues, where divers were bound and whipped. 

I have signed a licence for Thos. Godfrey to beg till All-hallow- 
tide (for his house burnt) within the limits of the L. Cobham only. 

23 June I bound Francis Whitepaine of Yalding, yeoman, to 
the peace against Rich. Acton of Yalding, clothier, with 4 manucap- 
tors, by force of a supplication out of the chancery. 

13 July At Cobham Hall my Lord and I licenced Edward 
Doret of Cobham to keep an alehouse. He was bound in XX li. and 
Thos. Harrys and Wm. Wayte of Cobham in X li, either of them as 
his sureties, with the common condition. 

13 July | The same day we wrote to such of other parishes as 
occupied lands in All Hallows to contribute after the rate of ii d in 
the pound of their said lands towards the relief of the poor of All 
Hallows. 


41This may be the document from Lambard’s papers now in B.M. Add. Mss. 
41137, ff. 175-9. 


42Probably the date of Lambard’s removal from Ightham to Halling, shortly before 
his second marriage. 
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is July I certified the examinations and recognizances at the 
assises at Maidstone which were to be certified thither. 

18 July By direction from Sir. Thos. Gawdie, Justice of Assise, 
I wrote to Mr. ‘Taylor, vicar of Sevenoaks. 

20 July At Cobham Hall my L, Sir Chris. Allyn and I wrote 
to all the Constables of this division to notify the taxation of the 
money for the gaol and the h. of Correction. 

20 Aug. The L. Cobham and I took order for the whipping 
of Marie Ryce, w. of Halle, (both** of Cobham), for a bastard 
woman child, there born of her and begotten of him and that either 
of them should pay 8d. by the week toward the finding thereof and 
the discharge of the parish. 

20 Aug. The same day we sent to the H. of Correction at 
Maidstone, Marie Grafton, for refusing to serve according to her 
covenant. 

A little before the said L. and I took order that they of the parish 
of Meopham should not expell James Butler, who had been conver- 
sant there by the space of 4 years before and did live of honest labor. 

24 Sept. At the Quarter Sessions at Maidstone, I certified the 
recognizances for the ale house aforesaid. 

4 Dec. I bound Margaret Mantel late of Shorne, widow, to 
the Peace against Jane Cowper of the same, widow, in X li. and Thos. 
Allen, her son, of Cliffe in V li. till Easter next following, without 
appearance. 

24 Dec. Mr. Doctor Wm. Lewyn and I took order that Mar- 
garet Dutton should be first whipped at Gravesend and then sent to 
the House of Correction for a bastard woman child there born and 
begotten on her by Robt. Cole (as it is thought) whom also we com- 
mitted till he give sureties to appear at the Easter Sessions for to stand 
to the order of the bench there, because he refused to perform the 
order set down against him by my L. Cobham and Mr. Somer. 

The same day also he and I took like order for the whipping of 
Abigail Sherwood for a bastard man child born by her at Chetham 
and for her like sending to the House of Correction. But as touching 
the reputed father, we left the decision thereof to the ecclesiastical 


4s] ambard has omitted the name of the father. 
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trial for that she confessed herself to have been carnally known of 
many men. The child also was dead so that nothing is to be done in 
the behalf of the parish. 

The same time also he and I bound Thos. Pigeon of Chalk, tippler, 
and Robt. Pigeon and Adrian Walker of Chalk, his 2 sureties, to ap- 
pear at the next gaol delivery to answer to two several robberies done 
the night before at Chalk in the highway. 


1584 


10 Jan. _‘ Mr. Byng and I took the examination of John Bristoe 
for a burglary laid to his charge by the L. Abergavenny and took also 
the informations against him and made a warrant to commit him. 

24 Jan. Mr. Somer and I licenced Thomas Jones to sell ale at 
the sign of the Gauntlet and Eastridge [Ostrich] Feather in Upnor 
Street in the parish of Friendsbury, binding him in X li. and Robert 
Wardiloe and John Lambert, yeomen, (warders in Upnor Castle) in 
V li. either, with the common conditions. 

6 Jan. John Lorymer of Gillingham lost 2 sheep which Henry 
Loane of Cooling and John Garret of Higham, laborers, drove away 
and sold. I bailed Garret by John Goodale and Thos. Goodale of 
Higham, and Loane by Edward Woodier and Lionel Phipps of Cool- 
ing, every of them in V li. for the appearance of Loane and Garret 
at the next general gaol delivery. 

7 Jan. I bound Peter Hatcher of Wrotham, yeoman, in 20 li. 
to appear at the next general gaol delivery in this shire to answer to 
the death of Francis Wastness, wherewith the Lord Abergavenny 
charged him. 

20 Feb. _| certified at the gaol delivery at Rochester 20 Feb. 
the examination for Bristoe. Peter Hatcher was released by my L. 
Abergavenny. Loane and Garret I discharged before, having the 
opinion of Sir. Thomas Gawdye, Justice of Assise, that their fact 
was not felony. And Pygeon I also bound over to the next gaol 
delivery because no man followed the cause against him. At this time 
I was put in the commission of Oyer and Terminer.“* 

3 Mar. My L. Cobham and I by his motion allowed Thos. 
Hayte of Cobham to sell ale at the sign of the George, near the 


*4*Cf. Holdsworth, op. cit., I, 274, 277. 
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Church style. He was bound in X li. and Edw. Comfort of Chisel- 
hurst, yeoman, and John Hayte of Paulscray, miller, either in V li. 
with the common conditions. This I certified the 3 day after the next 
Quarter Sessions. 

14 I discharged the said Abigail out of the house of correc- 
tion, taking the promise of William Poledish of Cranbrook, painter, 
and of Michael Colegate of Cranbrook, fletcher, in the presence of 
Elizabeth Sherwood (her mother-in-law) that she should presently 
be taken into honest service. 

20 Mar. Mr. Dr. Lewyn and I took order that Alice Trammel 
of Cliffe should be scourged there for a bastard, whereof [illegible] 
was the reputed father. 

24 Mar. I bound Wm. Waid of Higham, husbandmaan, in X li. 
and John London, and John Fuller of the same, his sureties, in V li. 
each to keep the peace toward John Kyng of the same, laborer and 
to appear etc, It is released 18 April. 

25 Mar. _ I bound John Kyng, laborer, in X li. and Benjamyn 
Englishe of Stroode, gent., and Wm. Pence of the same, yeoman, 
each in V li. to keep the peace towards the said Wm. Waide etc., and 
to appear at the next Quarter Sessions. It is released 18 April 1584. 

27Mar. _Isent to the gaol Dincke (?) Stephens for a burglarie 
and bound etc. to give evidence. The same day I sent to the gaol Joane 
Rignolds for stealing a frize gown and bound etc. to give in evidence. 

7 Apr. Mr. Thos. Fane and I bailed Jonas Carre, imprisoned 
for suspicion of felony, binding him in 20 li., George Parker of Frit- 
tenden, clothier, in 20 li. and George Carre of the same, tailor, in X li. 
to appear etc. after the usual conditions. 

12 Apr. I bound Jane Cowper of Shorne, widow, to the peace 
in X li, with Wm. Hynton of Snodland, wheeler, in V li. and Abra- 
ham Cokar of the same, tailor, in V li. as her sureties etc. without ap- 
pearance, but for the peace until Michaelmas next. 

16 Apr. Mr. Mayor of Maidstone, Mr. Fludd and I took the 
examinations of Ed. Pyne of Maidstone, brasier, touching the steal- 
ing of lead from the churches of Bernying, Loose, Eastpeckham and 
Berstede, the Maior hath therein. 

Mr. D. Lewyn and I bound Rob. Cole of Gravesend in XX li. and 
Thos. Wright and John Hastelyn of the same, either in X li. that Cole 
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should appear at the next Quarter Sessions at Maidstone and there 
abide the order that should be taken concerning a bastard which he 
was charged to have begotten, etc. 

28 Apr. At the Quarter Sessions at Maidstone I certified the 
said recognizances of Mary Mantell, Thos. Jones, William Warde, 
John Kyng, Jane Cowper and Robt. Cole. 

29 Apr. Sir Chris. Allyn and I bound John Hunt of West 
Peckham, yeoman, in XX li. that Richd. Cowper (whom see before 
1582 11 Dec.) should pay weekly 6 d. according to the order thereof 
and that he should also pay all the arrearage thereof before the end 
of 20 days next. 

5 May Isent to the gaol John West for stealing 2 shirts, 3 table 
napkins and 2 head kerchiefs that day from Rich. Hayes of Cobham, 
whom I bound in V li. that he and Elizabeth his daughter should give 
evidence etc. With this West I sent Margaret his wife and John Wil- 
son as rogues and (perhaps) criminis participes. 

13 June —_ Mr. Somer and I took at Cobham Hall the examina- 
tion of John Poulterer and the information against him for a cow and 
a calf stolen from John Miller of Friendsbury. We bailed him by 
Henry Parker and Henry Wellet and bound John Miller to give 
evidence. 

21 June I bound John Mosse of Snodland, yeoman, to the 
peace (against Wm. Danyel) in 20 li. and John Parmonter, yeoman, 
and Abraham Cokar, tailor, all of Snodland, either in X li. and to ap- 
pear at the next Quarter Sessions of the peace at Maidstone. This was 
certified. 

30 June _I sent to the gaol Rob. Cooke for suspicion of stealing 
five lambs and bound Thos. Williams of Chalke to give evidence. 

2July | bound to their good behavior Wm. Parker, Jane Bar- 
nard, Leonard Brooker of Gillingham and afterwards discharged 
them, for Coney hunting. 

13 July _—_ At the gaol delivery held at Rochester I certified all 
the informations, examinations and recognizances aforesaid. 

26 July _I delivered out of the House of Correction at Maid- 
stone Margaret Dutton aforesaid unto Robt. Startop(?) of Maid- 
stone who undertook to keep her in service for one whole year. 


30 July |= TheL.CobhamandI bailed Thos. Wilson X li. (taken 
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for stealing two sheep), by John Master, V li., Nichol. Chylde of 
Meopham V li. until the next gaol delivery. 

20 Aug. _I sent to the gaol Stephen Upton for stealing divers 
things out of a house in Cobham. 

27 Aug. Mr. Thos. Randolphe and I bailed Thos. Balle of 
Gravesend (taken for stealing money out of another’s purse) by 
William Williams(?) and Richd. Bigges until the next gaol delivery. 

At the Quarter Sessions at Maidstone, 22 Sept. I certified the said 
recognizances of Mosse, the other for good behavior I released. 

25 Sept. | The L. Cobham and I bound George Dan 20 li, 
Richd. Dan, 20 li., and Ruben Colman, 20 li., to appear at the next 
Quarter Sessions at Maidstone to answer to their misdemeanor of 
hunting in Cooling Park. 

Ultio Oct. _ 1 bound to the peace Gregorie Gyles of Cobham, 
tailor, in X li. and Wm. Lorden and Walter Henaker of the same his 
sureties, yeomen, each in V li. against Robt. Spryver of Cobham, 
yeoman, till the next Quarter Sessions at Maidstone. 

7Dec. _ [bailed Rich. Startop by his master Mr. Thomas Waller 
in V li. and Rich. Acton in V li., both of St. Margarets, charged with 
the cutting of a purse. 

21 Dec. I sent to the House of Correction Jane Cowper of 
Shorne at the complaint of the better sort of the parish. 

24Dec. I bound to the peace at the suit of Wm. Crookshanke 
of Stroode, Nicholas Bartilmew, 20 li., fletcher, with Wm. Wil- 
liams(?) and Wm. Pence (both in 10 li.), his sureties, all of Stroode, 
till Easter Sessions. 

2 [illegible] Upon the departure of the Constables of Sharnole 
I wrote to Reignold Hawke of Shorne to take the office unto him. 

Ultio Dec. I bound Robt. Crips of Meopham, husbandman, in 
XX li. to appear at the Quarter Session after Easter and to answer to 


the accusation of getting Margorie Tailford (late his servant) with 
child. 


1585 


2 Jan. I sent to the gaol as Rogues Gabriel Lillye of York- 
shire and John Nicklson of Lincolnshire brought by John Hawkes, 
constable. 
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14Jan. _Isent to the gaol John Rode, John Seyer, and Ed. Wil- 
liams charged with robbing of a shop in London. And the 15 of 
January Mr. Fludd and I bailed John Glaseboroe of Ryersh by 
Thomas Godden and Rich. Boorman of the same, yeomen; and John 
Bartrop of Mynster in Sheppey, by Robt. Nynne of Teyherst, gent.; 
and Wm. Wood of Byrling, yeoman, the principals in 60 li. the piece 
and the sureties in 40 li. the piece, suspected of the same felony. 

23 Feb. _I sent to the gaol Jacob Parsons and Anne Smyth for 
pilfreys done in the house of Pygeon of Cliffe. 

25 Feb. — At the Assizes held at Rochester I certified all the 
causes and recognizances abovesaid that belong thereto. 

8 Martij The L. Abergavenny and I bailed Francis Wart- 
ness(?), 40 li., charged with the suspicion of taking 4 li. 10 sh. from 
my lord’s baker. Rich. Hartrop, 20 li., of Aylesford, yeoman, and [il- 
legible] Nole of Ditten, 20 li., yeoman, being his sureties to appear at 
the gaol delivery. 

7 Martij I bound to the peace Thos. Pigeon, 20 li., of Chalke, 
tippler, (William Anthon, 10 li. friend of the same, laborer, and 
Richd. Turner, 10 li., of the same, laborer) against John Stockwit of 
Chalk, laborer, and to appear (if I shall call him thereto) at the Quar- 
ter Sessions after Michaelmas 1584. 

10 Martij I bound Valentine Baker of Aylesford, tailor, in 40 
li., George Hiemote of the same, millwright, in 20 li. and Ed. Plott 
of the same, husbandman, in 20 li., that the said Baker shall appear 
(upon 3 days warning given at his house) at any time within one 
year and a day after Sunday last past to answer concerning the hurt 
of Nicholas Manser of Aylesford, laborer, done the said Sunday. 

14 Martij I bound John Vaughan of Halling, tailor, in XX li. 
to keep the peace against Edw. Chyttendene of Snodland, tailor, till 
the Michaelmas sessions of the peace, 1585. It was released by Chyt- 
tendene. 

19 Martij |The Lord Cobham and I admitted John London of 
Higham to keep a victualling house in the High Street there, binding 
him in X li. and John Goode and Andrew Smyth (both of Higham) 
in V li. the piece as his sureties, with the common conditions. 

19 Mar. The same day Mr. Becker and I took order for the 
whipping of Margorie Tailford of Meopham for a bastard. And at 
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the Easter Sessions the said Rob. Crips was charged by 6 d. the week 
towards the finding of the child. 

19 Mar. I bound Humphrey Austyn of Milton near Graves- 
end, 20 li., and Ed. Harvey of the same, yeoman, and Thos. Isaac of 
the same, shoemaker, each in X li. to keep the peace against Gilbert 
Hodgkynson of the same, tailor, with appearance at the Easter Ses- 
sions. This was released by Hodgekynson. 

22 Martij I bound to the peace Wm. Cartwright alias Naylor, 
of Friendbury, laborer, in 10 li. and Wm. Pate and Robt. Randale of 
the same, husbandmen, his sureties, each in V li. to keep the peace 
against Susan Skynner, the wife of Stephen Skynner of the same, 
tailor, and to appear at Michaelmas sessions of the peace. 

3 Apr. _I bound to the peace (at the suit of Alice, the wife of 
John Mun of Strood, tippler) Richd. Brown, 10 li., of Strood, tip- 
pler, and him for Mildred his wife with Wm. Wasteness of Roch., 
gent., and John Capon of Roch., surgeon, for either in V li. the piece 
and to appear etc. 

17 Apr. Thos Johnson of Northfleet, laborer, 40 li., Wm. 
Reynes, 20 li., of Merewood, gent., Robt. Moncastle, 20 li., of the 
same, yeoman, were bound that the said Thos. shall appear at any 
time within one year next after the annunciation, 1585, upon 7 days 
warning given at the [illegible] house of the said Mr. Reynes. 

14 Apr. _ | bound Thos. Kemp of Aylesford, carpenter, in XL 
li. and Richard Rayfield and Wm. Rayfield (both of Burham, yeo- 
men) each in XX li. to appear and answer (as Valentine Baker before) 
and for the same cause. 

20 Apr. At the Quarter Sessions at Maidstone I certified all 
the recognizances aforesaid, except Austins, Giles and Bartilemews, 
which were discharged. And Cartwright’s I reserve till Michaelmas 
Sessions as also Pygeon’s and Vaughan’s. 

24 Ap. I sent to the gaol John Atkinson charged with the fel- 
ony of taking 34 li. 12 sh. 9 d. in money and bound John Philips of 
Canterb., currier, in C marks and Chris Tompson of Gravesend in 
20 li, to give evidence at the next gaol delivery. 

26 Ap. I delivered out of the House of Correction Margerie 
Tailford, committed thither by Mr. Becker and me. 

28 Ap. _I sent to the gaol George Prebles, of All Hallows, la- 
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borer, charged with words touching the change (?) of the Estate of 
the realm. 

28 Ap. I bound to the peace Antony Robynson of Friends- 
bury, miller, XX li. and Humphrey Reignolds of Rochester, butcher, 
X li. and Thos. Mychol, X li. of the same, hacqueney man, his sureties 
against John Collyar of Friendsbury, miller, and to appear at the 
Mich. Quarter Sessions. The said John Colliar released the said surety, 
29 Maii, 1585. 

31 Mai David Ray of Eastmalling, cooper, informed that 
Francis Hancock of New Hythe there failed to serve upon the 
amendment of the highways there upon Tuesday or Wednesday last 
and evil entreated the said Ray, being a surveyor. Whereupon I 
bound the said Ray in 10 li to appear at the next Quarter Sessions and 
to give this matter in evidence. 

Maiti The Lo. Abergavenny and I committed to the gaol Wm. 
Mountford for want of sureties for his good behavior. 

s Jul. Atthe gaol delivery holden at Maidstone, 5 July, 1585, 
I certified the examinations etc. concerning Atkinson and Preble. 
And Franc. Wastness was discharged by the Lo. Aberg. 

6 Jul. And there I bound Hugh Wilson of Higham, purveyor, 
in 40 li. to appear at the next Quarter Sessions at Maidstone and 
in ——— to give evidence against him. Send to Mr. Becker for the 
examination. 

6 Jul. 1 bound Tresse, Borsholder of Stemsted, to appear at 
the next Quarter Sessions at Maidstone for suffering Tho. Tottle to 
go. Released by my Lord Abergavenny. 

3 Aug. The Lo. Cobham and I bound Wm. Chambers and 
John Owen, both of Stroode, each in 20 li. and John Nicolson and 
Thomas Williams, their sureties, each for each in X li. for the appear- 
ance of Chamb. and Owen at the next Quarter Sessions and in the 
meantime to be of good behavior. It is for hunting my lord’s coneys, 
whose man, Bacon, can give the evidence. But he released it. 

s Aug. Mr. Leveson and I bound to the peace Thos. Petitte of 
Shorn, smith, 20 li., with John Hutchin and Service Frank, both of 
Shorn, yeomen, each in X li. at the suit of Wm. Wyat of Higham, 
laborer, and to appear at the Quarter Sessions. This was released at 
Shorn 18 Sept. 
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13 Aug. I examined Thos. Lewes of London, linen draper, 
upon the statute of Hue and Cry (27 Eliz. ca. 13) concerning a rob- 
bery done upon him (as he said) 13 January last, who answered 
negatively. 

15 Aug. I took the confession of Rich. Batto (?) concerning 
the burglary done by him and Tho. Tottill at Byrling in the Lo. 
Aberg. house 28 March before and committed him to the Maidstone 

aol. 
: 12 Septemb. I sent to the gaol Thos. Weaver of Cobham, 
charged with the suspicion of robbing a house there and bound 
Nichol Poore of Cobham to give evidence. 

26 Sept. Edward Myllet of Stroode, tailor, informed me of a 
composition made between Tho. Harrys of Cobham and him and 
out of the shop of the said Harrys at Cobham, of the privity thereof 
the said Champe and Myllet were accused by one that was executed. 

28 Sept. | At the Quarter Sessions holden at Maidstone I certi- 
fied the recognizances aforesaid, that were not released before. 

3 Octob. Mr. Leveson and I sent to the house of correction 
John Maunsel of Stroode, glover, for getting a bastard upon 

, widow, of the same. 

s Dec. Mr. Leveson and I sent to the gaol at Maidstone James 
Tomset for a burglary done that night before at Meopham and bound 
Timothy Chudder in XX li. to give evidence. 

8 Dec. I bound to the peace Wm. Wayte of Cobham, shoe- 
maker, in X li. with Gilbert Young of Cobham, yeoman, in V li. and 
John Horden of Cobham, weaver, in V li. to keep the peace against 
Vincent Wayte of Luddesdown, yeoman, and to appear at the next 
Easter Sessions. He released it. 

4Dec. 1 bound to the peace John King of Higham, laborer, 
XX li, with Wm. Rolfe X li. and John Hote X li. at the suit of Thos. 
Newman, also of Higham aforesaid, till the Easter Sessions next and 
to appear etc. He released it. 


1586 
16 Feb. I bound Geo. Tucker the younger of Milton, 100 li., 
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and his two sureties, Wm. Clarke, of the same, 100 marks, and Wm. 
Browne of Gravesend, 100 marks, that the said Geo. shall be forth- 
coming at any time within a year and day after to answer to the 
wounding of Humphrey Austin of Milton aforesaid. 

21 Feb. At the assises then holding at Rochester I certified all 
the recognizances and examinations thereto belonging. 

22 Feb, Mr. Leveson and I committed to the gaol Sarah Gold 
of St. Margaret’s for destroying her child whereof she was delivered 
that day. Ask of Mr. Ceates the coroner for the information of the 
midwife, of Mrs. Swalmer(?) and Antony Symkyns. 

28 Feb. Mr. Leveson, Mr. Becker and I sent to the gaol Wm. 
Cokar of Halling for keeping an alehouse and maintaining play at 
the dice of his own authority. Remember his recognizances and the 
certificate of his offense to the next sessions. 

1 Mar. I sent to the House of Correction Edw. Long late of 
Lewys for offering fear(?) to such as dwelt alone. 

14Mar. Mr. Leveson and I bound Geo. Dan of Alhallows, XX 
li., and Thos. Davyes of the same, yeoman, XX li. with their sureties 
John Stretton, sailor, and John Atwood of the same, yeoman, sever- 
ally in X li. for either of the other twain for the good behavior with 
appearance etc. It was discharged. 

24 Mar. I sent to the gaol Thos. Hall of Halling, for stealing 
certain money and other things and I bound Nicholas Nicholas of 
Halling, X li., to give evidence. 

6 Ap. Mr. Leveson and I sent to the House of Correction 
Margorie Whyte of Rochester (for one month) for a bastard and 
for refusing to work. 

6 Ap. Thesame day he and I bound to the peace Robt. Crips 
Xx li. of Meopham, yeoman, with his sureties Thos. Kennet, X li. 
and John Wright of the same, yeomen, to keep the peace against 
Robt. Smyth of the same, etc. He released it. 

8 Apr. Mr. Becker and I sent to the gaol John Dan of St. 
Mary’s, charged with the death of Margaret Hardying, his wench. 
And John Jenkin and were bound to give evidence. But 
Mr. Becker has the examinations and bond and the coroner will deal 
with the cause. 

8 Apr. _I bound the said Rob. Crips to appear as before to an- 
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swer to his contempt for not paying the weekly 6 d. towards the 
finding of the bastard aforesaid. 

13 Apr. Mr. Leveson and I bound to the good behavior and 
appearance Thos. Gatford, X li., with his sureties John London, V li., 
and George Frank, V li., all of Higham, yeomen. [This paragraph 
is crossed out in the manuscript. ] 

19 Apr. I bound Ed. Gylvyn of Woldham, fisherman, X li., to 
the peace and Walter Broman of Woldham, yeoman, his surety, V li., 
and bound Elizabeth his wife at the suit of Frances Thompson of the 
same, spinster, and for their appearance etc. [This paragraph is 
crossed out in the manuscript. ] 

12 Apr. At the Quarter Sessions I certified the recognizance 
of Cokar. 

13 Apr. Mr. Leveson and I bound Thos. Gatford to the good 
behavior. Look a little before. ; 

19 Apr. I bound to the peace Edw. Gilvyn. Look a little 
before. 

7 June ‘To the gaol delivery at Rochester I certified the re- 
cognizance of Nicholas Nicholas. 

7 July 1 took the information of Math. Bridges of Denton, 
gent., against Joane Myles of London for stealing apparel from Paul 
Baker of the Old Baily of London, gent., and bound the said Math. 
to give evidence at Newgate; and I sent the prisoner and the whole 
cause to Mr. Recorder of London by Russel, the borsholder of 
Gravesend. 

21 July = Mr. Leveson and I sent to the gaol Robt. Cooke for 
stealing a sow and 7 pigs and bound Wm. Holt of Hulstow and 
Richd. Browne of Strood to give evidence. 

25 July Mr. Leveson and I (by appointment of the Lord Cob- 
ham) licenced Robt. Kyrby of Shorne to keep victualling, binding 
him in X li. and Reignold Hawke and John Mychel, his sureties, 

(both of Shorne) each in V li., for the keeping of good rule and order. 
Rich, Parker and Wm. Swan of the same, gent. each in ro li., and the 
examinations of Geo. Rettewell(?) and John Prior Mr. Sedley hath. 

23 Dec. Mr. Becker and I bound Ralfe Battye of Raynham, 
miller, in 30 li., to pay X d. weekly or to discharge them of Gilling- 
ham for a bastard named Ralfe Betty, begot of him there on the body 
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of Joan Hardyng of Gillingham, and her we order to be whipped at 
Gillingham. Mr. Becker hath this obligation. 


1587 


10 Jan. I bound to the good behavior Elizabeth Watson of 
Halling, widow, XX li., with Wm. Symons, X li., and Henry Bray, 
X li., of the same, yeomen, to appear at the next Quarter Session at 
Maidstone and to be in the meanwhile of good behavior. I released it. 

19 Jan. “Mr. Thos, Fane, Mr. Wm. Sedley, Mr. Edw. Becker 
and I bailed out of the gaol Wm. Wood, a cook, XL li., sent thither 
by the L. Abergavenny ad respondend. super hijs etc. by James 
Dowle of East ‘Malling, fuller, 20 li., and Thos. Godden of Padles- 
worth, yeomen, 20 li, till the next general gaol delivery. 

24 Jan. Mr. Becker and I bailed out Symon Halle of Milton 
near Gravesend, baker, 100 li., charged with the manslaughter of 
Robert Lee of the same, baker, by Thomas Mayhew of the same, 
gent., 50 li., and Robt. Martyn of the same, baker, 50 li., to appear 
at the next general gaol delivery and to be of good behavior in the 
mean season. 

23 Feb. Mr. Leveson and I licenced and bound Thos. Pygeon 
of Chalk, 10 li., for victualling, by his sureties Geo. Wright, gent. of 
Cobham, V li., and Peter Myllar of Gravesend, brewer, V li. 

3 Apr. Henry Jacson of Gillingham, fisherman, 20 li., for 
himself and Joan his wife, with Wm. Symonds of Halling, ro li., and 
John Wood of the same, 10 li., were bound to keep the peace against 
_ Rich. Wysenden of Gillingham, butcher, and to appear etc. 

25 Feb. Mr. Leveson, Mr. Becker and I sat upon a riot at 
Meopham where Thos. Wombwel, gent., and six others were in- 
dicted, whose fines were assessed to iii li. in all, and bound him for 
payment thereof. We then also bound him and Wm. Reynes to the 
peace mutually. 

Alehouses Mr. Leveson, Mr. Becker and I joined in setting up 
these alehouses following: viz, John Browne, James Beere, Robt. 
Haryson of Gravesend, Robt. Squire, Rog. Somerland, Robt. Mar- 
tyn of Milton, Thos. Pylchard of Gillingham, Russo(?) of Cobham. 
25 Apr. At the Quarter Sessions at Maidstone were certified 
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all the said recognizances for peace, alehouses etc. and delivered in 
the record of the said riot. 

23 June We of this division sent out toward the Low Countries 
13 men for our part of 50 men allotted to this lathe of Aylesford, gave 
to every one ij d. prest money and to the captain X d. for each one, 
towards his coat and furniture; the whole shire made out 300. 

6 June I sent to the gaol John Crondal of Gravesend, miller, 
charged with the stealing of malt and Elizabeth, the wife of Robt. 
Cole, as accessory thereto and bound Peter Myllar of Gravesend, 
brewer, in X li., and Joan Monney of the same, in X li., to give evi- 
dence, etc. 

1 July Mr. Leveson and I bailed the said Eliz. Cole by her said 
husband, 20 li., and Wm. Symonds of Hallyng to appear at the next 
gaol delivery. 


2 July = Mr. Leveson and I bailed Collynson of 
Watringbury, borsholder, by Codd and 
Boucham (?) 


10 July To the gaol delivery at Maidstone I certified the bails 
and recognizances, etc., aforesaid. 

12 July The last day of the assises I sent to the gaol John Smith 
for stealing a gelding and bound John Foote, of Battel in Sussex, 40 
li., to give evidence etc. and Wm. Orrol (?), servant to Mr. Ed. Gage 
of Sussex. 

18 July _—_ I sent to the gaol Robt. Gyles and James Hopkins 
for burglary and stealing 10 yards of raw cloth and I bound Edw. 
Lardes(?), ro li., and Eraindon, 10 li., to give evidence, etc. 

28 July I bound Stephen Grove of Adington, carpenter, and 
Geo. Durrock of Ofham, carpenter, with Edward Gray of Town- 
malling, laborer, each for the other in X li. a piece to appear upon 2 
days warning, for hunting coneys in Byrlying Park. 

2 Aug. I bound Nevil Reve(?) of Aylesford, gent., 200 li., 
with Henry Warcop of the same, gent., 100 li., and Rich. Reve of 
Maidstone, innholder, 100 li., that Nevil shall appear at the next gen- 
eral gaol delivery and in the meantime be of good port and behavior. 
It was for the hurting of Thos. Reynes of Burham, yeoman, with a 
stone to the peril of death, as it is said, etc. Released by Reynes. 

4 Aug. Robt. Reve late of London, gent., was by me bound in 
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Cli. to appear at the next Quarter Sessions at Maidstone for the cause 
last abovesaid, by desire of Thos. Reynes. 

31 Aug. Josias Miller, sawyer, charged with the picking of a 
purse, was suffered to escape by Wm. Wayte of Cobham, borsholder 
etc. Look the examination. He was sent to the gaol, being taken 10 
Sept. 1587. 

14Sept.  Morris(?) Grafusse a Scot, charged to beget a women 
child upon Rebecca Gore of Eastmalling, was by me sent to the gaol, 
for not finding sureties for his good behavior and appearance etc. 
Send for old Gore his father. He is escaped. Send for James Dowle, 
the borsholder. 

2 Oct. I sent to the gaol John Jaonynyes, loader, for stealing 
wheat from his master Thos. Duke, Esquire and I bound John Byre 
(?) in ro li. to give evidence. 

3 Dec. I sent to the house of Correction Thos. Bachelor with 
David Smyth (of this shire), wandering mynstrels, for 6 days. 

10 Dec. : Wm. Reignolds, butcher, X li., John Parmentier, yeo- 
man, V li., and Thos. Barnard, tailor, V li., all of Snodland, bound 
that Wm. Reignold shall be of good behavior till Shrove-Sunday 
next. 

19 Dec. I sent to the gaol Thos. Smyth of Malling, tailor, 


charged with counterfeiting money and stealing of money from 
Nich. Goule there and bound him, Wm. Ayherst, Wm. Barret, 
Marie Alphrey and others to give evidence. 


1588 


2 Jan. | bound to the good behavior Thos. Vaughan of Snod- 
land, 20 li., loader, with his sureties Wm. Elfye of Byrling, 10 li., the 
elder and Thos. Tunbridge of the same, X li., and to appear at the next 
Easter Sessions for a bastard. 

4 Jan. I sent to the gaol Richd. Harte, for stealing money, 
spoons etc. I have bound John Cotwell in 20 li. to give evidence. 

8 Jan. John Poore of Luddesdonne was licenced to sell ale and 
beer, being bound in ro li. and Richd. Wayte and Richd. Casine(?) 
of the same, each in 5 pounds, with the common conditions. 

11 Jany.-7 Apr. _ | bound to appear in the next Easter Sessions 
at Maidstone; John Crowherst, 20 li., of Aylesford, laborer, and 
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Thos. Keynes of Burgham, yeoman, 1o li., touching the begetting 
with child of Agnes Cumbre of Eastmalling. I bound them over till 
the next Mich. Sessions. Order is taken. 

22Feb. ‘Tothe gaol delivery at Sevenoak I certified the exami- 
nations, informations and recognizances thereto belonging. 

8 Mar. Mr. Becker and I took order at Strood church for the 
arrearages of the composition wheat in this division.** 

9 Mar. I bound to the good behavior and to appear at the 
Easter Sessions John May of Malling, tailor, 20 lbs., with his sureties 
John Mayo of the same, taylor, 10 li., and John Kypping of the same, 
smith, 10 li. 

6 Mar. _I sent to the gaol Mary, the wife of John Alphbury of 
Westmalling, gent., for misprison of the treason and procuring the 
burglary of Thos. Smith aforesaid. 

To the Quarter Sessions at Maidstone I certified the said recogni- 
zances there to belonging, 16 April. 

June _—_ Mr. Leveson and I took order for John Vaughan, a bas- 
tard child, begotten at Byrling by Thos. Vaughan, of Snodland, 
miller, on Marion Garby of Byrling also, which Thos., with John 
Covenoy(?) and Wm. Elfy (all of Byrling) were bound in 30 li. to 
save the parish harmless. Mr. Leveson has the bond. 

He and I took order also for Agnes Cumber, a bastard begotten 
on Agnes Cumber of Eastmalling by John Crowhurst of Aylesford, 
with the like bond of them and of Thos. Reynes of Burham, yeoman, 
for discharge of Eastmalling. And we ordered all the said 4 offenders 
to be whipped in the open market of Eastmalling, 8 June, 1588. 

8 June I bound Francis Lease of Milton, smith, to appear at 
the next gaol delivery touching certain raw clothes taken from Alsy 
of Godmersham. I bound John Barton, 20 li., John London(?), 10 
li., and Wm. White, 10 li., all of Higham, his sureties for peace with 
appearance, etc. 


45Probably composition for royal rights of purveyance. Kent was among the last 
counties to compound. The county omnia for wheat before 1591 but not for 
other provisions before 1602. It would appear from this entry that Kent had com- 
pounded for wheat at least as early as 1588. See Allegra Woodworth, Purveyance in 
the Royal Household, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society n. s. 
XXXV, pt. 1 (1945), 40-41, 81. 
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14 June _I[ sent to the gaol John Paydent(?) for suspicion of 
felony and bound Geo. Boorman to give evidence. 

The same day I sent to the gaol John Lewis, late of Cliffe, tailor, 
for suspicion of burglary of the house of Wm. Barry of Stoke and 
bound him in ro li. to give evidence. 

22 June I bound Geo. Wright of Cobham, gent., in C li., to 
keep the peace against John Beere of Gravesend, Jurat, and to appear 
at the next Quarter Sessions at Maidstone. This was released. [This 
whole entry crossed out in manuscript. | 

27 June _ bound to the peace Wm. Symkins of the college of 
Rochester, 20 li., with Henry Huggyns of Wouldham, 10 li., and 
Thos. Symonds of Halling, ro li., to keep the peace against Roger 
Blundell of the said college and to appear and I gave him a super- 
sedens. It is released. 

26 Ap. I bound to the peace at the next Quarter Sessions Richd. 
Cooke of Milton, victualler, 20 li., with his sureties, Thos. Layston, 
10 li., and Rog. Somerland, 1o li., toward Clarke there. 

1 July _—_ I certified to the gaol delivery at Rochester all the ex- 
aminations, informations and recognizances thereto belonging. 

2 July I bound to the peace and to appear Robt. Hodshall of 
Stamsted, 40 li., with his sureties, Geo. Wright of Cobham, 20 li., and 
Robt. Hodshall of Kempsing, for himself and [illegible] his wife. 

23 July I bound to the good behavior, 20 li., with appearance 
etc. John Christolet of Shorne with Hugh Tailor of Cuxtone,(?) 
yeoman, 20 li., and Rafe Haysted(?) of Shorne, collarmaker, 20 li. 

1Sept. | Mr. Leveson and I bound John Thystolow of Stroode, 
thatcher, 20 li., and Giles Collyn, of Friendsbury 10 li. and Brian 
Shoebury of Cuxstone, yeoman, 10 li., his sureties, that John shall 
appear upon a day’s warning. 

23. I bound Geo. Wright aforesaid till Easter Sessions for the 
peace towards John Beere in c li. 

24Sept. I certified to the Quarter Session at Maidstone all the 
said recognizances for the peace except that of Geo. Wright. 


From henceforth I used another ephemeris. 





No Middle Flight’ 


By Hatietr SMitH 


To FORTUNATE COLLABORATION of literary-historical scholarship 
with literary criticism, so often wished for, so seldom achieved, 
is nowhere more plainly to be seen at present than in Milton studies. 
One can return to the reading of Paradise Lost with a certain youthful 
excitement and sense of novelty, because it seems clear that the 
critical appraisal of that poem is a central literary experience, relevant 
to our theories of poetry in general, to our response to modern 
poetry, and to our understanding of history. ‘To read the twenty or 
thirty recent books on Milton as we reread the poem is to sense that 
some of the best minds of our age are engaged in the study of Milton, 
and that if we wish to consider what are the vital and energetic forces 
at work in modern criticism, here is an arena where we can see the 
display. Far from smothering the subject, the Milton scholarship and 
criticism of the last quarter century have successfully directed our 
attention back to the poetry itself, and this is indeed a virtue. More- 
over, the concerns of the recent scholars and critics of Milton have 
not been narrow; to approach Paradise Lost these days is to bring to 
bear the principal methods and techniques of both scholarship and 
criticism. 

Perhaps the chief service which modern scholarship has performed 
for Paradise Lost is to show that it is a hexaemeral poem; to demon- 
strate how deeply it is embedded in a tradition, to illustrate how 
respectable, intellectually, are the ideas to which the poem is a 
monument. We have learned how to approach the thought of a 
seventeenth-century writer seriously, with a realization that a proper 
appraisal requires knowledge of contemporary issues, insight into 
the importance of the argument about each of them, and infinite 
patience to trace the logic, the allusions, the chronology of his 
thought. Seen in the proper historical perspective, Milton’s poem 
becomes a part of a large body of learned discussion of the meanin 
and significance of the Creation myth. Arnold Williams’ book, The 


1This essay is a somewhat revised version of a lecture delivered at the University 
of Rochester in December, 1949. 
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Common Expositor, (Chapel Hill, [1948]) spreads out for us, in 
generous detail, the evidence that the content of Paradise Lost 
belongs with an extensive literature of commentary on Genesis. This 
hexaemeral literature, familiar enough in the seventeenth century, 
must now be dug up for us by the historical scholar before we can 
appreciate the poem for what it was meant to be. We dare not 
neglect this background lest our critical evaluation be irrelevant; we 
must know the frame of reference. 

Fortified with such knowledge, we read the poem. And, after only 
a dozen lines, we come upon a passage which seems to contradict 
everything we have just learned from the scholars. Milton speaks of 
“my advent’rous song”; it is a song, he insists, 


That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian Mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in Prose or Rhyme. 


(I, 13-15)? 


What does Milton mean? Is this an idle boast, conventional, like the 
invocation of a muse? It is not like Milton to boast idly, and even 
when he invokes a muse the chances are that he took the invocation 
more seriously than any of his readers can do. The annotations of 
the editors do not help us much here. They are full of detail about 
Urania, the conventional invocations, and Milton’s conception of 
the Holy Spirit, but they do not explain advent’rous song, or account 
for Milton’s strong insistent claim to originality, except by saying 
that there are similar claims in Spenser, Virgil, Horace, and Dante. 

Two things are clear. It is never safe to dismiss any passage in 
Milton with the mere observation that it is conventional, for it is 
characteristic of the author of Lycidas to use conventional forms 
when he is being most intimate and personal. Furthermore, it will not 
do to make a sharp distinction between content and style. In fact, it 
seems to me to be the beginning of wisdom in the study of Milton 
to realize the truth of Neilson’s statement: 


The great and vital qualities of his poetry are not to be found in his moral 
or theological ideas, nor in the music of his cadences taken apart from the 


2Quotations from Paradise Lost are from Merritt Y. Hughes’ edition (New York, 
[1935]). 
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sense of the words or of the situation. They lie in the inseparable union of 
these two, and appear only when these ideas occurred in his consciousness 
in a mode which refused any but their unique musical expression.* 

His song may be adventurous then, because of its style and content; 
perhaps the things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme have to do 
with that fusion of idea and form which is art. If so, I think we ought 
to concern ourselves with the question: Wherein does the artistic 
novelty, the boldness, of Paradise Lost lie? How far is it justified, and 
to what degree does it succeed? 

One of the curiosities of the situation is that Paradise Lost itself 
gives no indication that the material in it is deep in the hexaemeral 
tradition. Milton handles his subject as if it were being treated for 
the first time. It has taken the scholars, poking around among the old 
books in Latin, to make us aware of the conventionality of Milton’s 
material. But in this very fact do we not have something astonishing? 
How is it that the poet can succeed in making this old stuff seem 
fresh? How does he thread his way among the commentators, fol- 
lowing one and rejecting another, on such matters as the location of 
Paradise, the nature of the fruit, or domestic habits of man in the 
state of innocence, and yet give the impression that this is all new and 
lively to him? A man who was certainly no more learned than Milton, 
and perhaps no less interested in strange lore, the Reverend Samuel 
Purchas, groaned with weariness about the subject of the location of 
Paradise: 

Now the place cannot be found in earth, but is become a common place 
in mens braines, to macerate and vexe them in the curious search hereof.‘ 
Whatever impression we get from Paradise Lost, it is certainly not 
that these matters, whether of predestination and free will (which 
Chaucer with a wry smile left to the schoolmen to argue), or of the 
nature of sexual love before the eating of the apple, are questions 
which macerated and vexed the mind of John Milton in the curious 
search hereof. Milton has managed to treat them in what he calls an 
“answerable style”—answerable, that is, to the high argument, not 
less but more heroic than the long and tedious havoc of Malory, 
3W. A. Neilson, “On Milton’s Conception of Poetry” in Studies in the History of 
Culture: the Disciplines of the Humanities, (Menasha, Wis., 1942), p. 159. 
*Purchas his Pilgrimage, (London, 1613), p. 13. 
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Ariosto, and Spenser’s legends of chivalry. This style, he says in one 
place, is the result of nightly visitations of his celestial muse, who 
dictates to him slumbering. “Easy my unpremeditated verse”: it is a 
phrase to ponder and to relish. It emphasizes one side of Milton’s 
manner: that grace which so often manifests itself in the conclusion 
or unravelling of a particularly stiff, formal, and Latin construction, 
It would be easy to choose a number of examples, but I will content 
myself with one. Adam is speaking: 


Ye Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and Plains 
And ye that live and move, fair Creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here? 
Not of myself; by some great Maker then, 
In goodness and in power pre-eminent; 
‘Tell me, how I may know him, how adore, 
From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know. 

(VIII, 275-82) 


The Latinized elliptical construction of the line 


From whom I have that thus I move and live 
suddenly resolves itself with ease and grace into 


And feel that I am happier than I know. 


There could hardly be more natural and inevitable English than this. 

Yet on the other hand we are all aware of a somewhat baroque 
element in Milton’s style. I mean a pressing of the descriptive detail 
against the framework which contains it—a resistance to the boun- 
daries of the medium. Take a passage in Book VI, for example, one 
of those passages which trouble the modern reader because the 
heroics seem forced and inadequate to the conception intended. 
Michael and Satan are preparing to fight: 


They ended parle, and both addrest for fight 
Unspeakable; for who, though with the tongue 
Of Angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on Earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such highth 
Of Godlike Power: for likest Gods they seem’d, 
Stood they or mov’d, in stature, motion, arms 
Fit to decide the Empire of great Heav’n. 
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Now wav’d thir fiery Swords, and in the Air 

Made horrid Circles; two broad Suns thir Shields 

Blaz’d opposite, while expectation stood 

In horror.... 

(VI, 296-307) 

Here is the machinery: “Godlike power: for likest Gods they 
seem’d” and we are getting into the difficulty of picturing something 
at once divine and human. Godlike power transcends human 
imagination, or at least the image of it severely taxes the poet, who 
with his usual way of comparing familiar things with unfamiliar 
raises the reader’s apprehension of his subject. 

It is certainly true, as Bertrand Bronson has pointed out,° that we 
have lost something in the last three centuries of our ability to 
apprehend, in poetry, the general as general; we tend to look for the 
particular, the specific, or even, if we wish to agree with Professor 
Bronson’s thesis, to the egocentric in poetry. But let us consider more 
closely that last image: 

two broad Suns thir Shields 


Blaz’d opposite, while expectation stood 
In horror.... 


The best modern editor confesses that “it is hard to tell whether 
expectation is felt as personified or as representing the expectant and 
horrified armies. With the same ambiguity ‘expectation’ is described 
in Antony and Cleopatra (III, vi) as fainting, ‘longing for what it 
had not: ”® This is a useful comparison. Milton, like Shakespeare, is 
at that point between the Elizabethan rhetoric and the eighteenth- 
century rhetoric, a point at which it is possible to use a semi-personi- 
fication, getting the effects of personification without its flatness. We 
may agree with Bronson’s protest that personification, as a device, has 
been disparaged too much by modern critics; but we still remember 
that that man had a point who first said that the opening lines of The 
Vanity of Human Wishes are monstrously tautological.’ Milton’s 


5“Personification Reconsidered’ ELH, XIV (1947), 163-77. 
*Hughes, p. 193. 
™Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru” 
is the passage. It is supposed to be Coleridge who first remarked that all this says is 
“Let observation with extensive observation observe extensively? 
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style allows for personification without the stiffness and tautology 
which may rightly be satirized in some neo-classic poetry. 
As for the baroque quality, I think the lines 


for likest Gods they seem’d 
Stood they or mov’d, in stature, motion, arms 
Fit to decide the Empire of great Heav’n 


illustrate Milton’s manner. Here he utilizes the abstract, the general, 
and includes all those details in stature, motion, arms without the 
slightest touch of any pictorial effect. We do not visualize them—we 
are actually dealing with concepts. For a contrast, take Dryden, 
putting into Antony’s mouth a comparison between himself and the 
god Mars: 


Suppose me come from the Phlegraean plains, 
Where gasping giants lay, cleft by my sword 
And mountain-tops pared off each other blow, 
To bury those I slew. Receive me, goddess! 
Let Caesar spread his subtile nets, like Vulcan; 
In thy embraces I would be beheld 

By heav’n and earth at once; 

And make their envy what they meant their sport. 
Let those who took us blush; I would love on 
With awful state, regardless of their frowns, 
As their superior god. 


Here the actual detail of the enlargement of Antony to superhuman 
size makes him ridiculous. Milton’s tact in the projection of his 
colossal figures is remarkable. 

In order to know Milton well, one must know not only Dryden, 
but also Spenser and Donne. Spenser succumbs to temptations Milton 
resists—to luxuriate in music or in verbal painting, for example, but 
if we read Spenser in the light of Milton we will see what temptations 
Milton had and what he avoided. Moreover, we will see, and I think 
this is most important, what is the difference between Milton’s art 
and an allegorical art. An allegory, if it is successful, forces the reader 
to deal constantly in general concepts. That is why it is difficult for 
our particular age to read Spenser. 

I suppose when we think of allegory in connection with Milton 
we immediately think of the two clear allegorical figures in his poem, 
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Sin and Death. They recall Spenser immediately; they are especially 
vivid as pictures standing where they do in the poem, at the entrance 
to Chaos, or, from a human point of view, at the entrance to Hell. 
The success of these two figures raises the question of why Milton 
did not use an allegorical method oftener. If we can answer this we 
can perhaps find an answer to another question: why Milton is not 
really a neo-classic poet at all, though many of the neo-classic poets 
of eighteenth-century England imitated him. Bishop Atterbury, in a 
letter to Pope in 1717, challenged Pope to find anything in Homer 
“equal to the Allegory of Sin and Death, either as to the greatness, 
and justness of the invention, or the height and beauty of the colour- 
ing:”* It appears to us that this is a special taste, and that Bishop Atter- 
bury likes the eighteenth-century part of Milton. And I am certainly 
not pleading for the modern reader to prefer the Elizabethan part. I 
am merely trying to show critically that Milton’s style is extraor- 
dinarily apt for his purposes, that it comes at a time historically 
when it is possible to mediate between two extremes, and that, every- 
thing taken into consideration, it is an extremely fortunate style. 
E. M. W. Tillyard has reminded us how Peacock placed Milton 
between the golden age and silver age of English poetry: “The great- 
est of English poets, Milton, may be said to stand alone between the 
ages of gold and silver, combining the excellencies of both; for with 
all the energy, and power, and freshness of the first, he united all 
the studied and elaborate magnificence of the second.” The reason 
this does not satisfy me, as it seems to satisfy Mr. Tillyard, is that I do 
not want to put the difference in such general terms, and I want to 
be more precise, if I can, about the alternatives open to Milton and 
the nature of his artistic choice. I am still pursuing the question of 
what was new and adventurous about Milton’s effort. 

I have suggested that to know Milton well we need to know not 
only Spenser but Donne. A recent essay by Mr. Arnold Stein called 
“Milton and Metaphysical Art: An Exploration’”*’ has tried just 
what one expected would be tried, sooner or later; it presents Milton 


8Alexander Pope, Works, (London, 1737), IV, Letter CXXV. 


®Thomas Love Peacock, “The Four Ages of Poetry; Works, Halliford edition 
(London and New York, 1924-34), VIII, 16. 


10ELH, XVI (1949), 120-24. 
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as a poet who satisfies all the modern expectations of complexity, if 
not of irony, so thoroughly that he may be called a metaphysical 
poet. The reason why the complexities have not been seen, up to this 
point, says Mr. Stein, is that they are functional complexities, not 
mere surface complexities. I suppose it is possible to get something of 
the same kind of pleasure out of reading Milton that you get out of 
reading Donne, and it is certainly better to get that kind of pleasure 
than to be a captive to the notion, now happily old-fashioned, that 
Milton can not be read by anyone who looks at poetry from a modern 
or metaphysical point of view. 

Metaphysical poetry attempts to get its tensions, as Mr. Stein says, 
from complexities, whether of surface or of the core. But these com- 
plexities, as they are multiplied, tend inevitably to convey, as realized 
experience, the unique rather than the universal, the individual rather 
than the general. I propose to take a passage from Paradise Lost and 
examine it candidly in the light of this problem. It is a passage in 
Book IX, just before Satan enters the serpent; he looks at earth and 
finds it good, and there is something like regret or nostalgia at what 
might have been. The method of the metaphysical poet here would 
be of course to emphasize the paradox; to make Satan’s emotions, of 
hatred toward man whom he is going to seduce, of love of the things 
man seems to love, of longing for what he cannot have and damning 
it because he cannot have it—to fuse these conflicting emotions into 
a sensation so unified and specific that it would be absolutely unique, 
like the experience of reading Spinoza and smelling something cook- 
ing which Eliot has made so famous. What does Milton do with it? 


With what delight could I have walkt thee round, 

If I could joy in aught, sweet interchange 

Of Hill and Valley, Rivers, Woods and Plains, 

Now Land, now Sea, and Shores with Forest crown’d, 
Rocks, Dens, and Caves; but I in none of these 

Find place or refuge; and the more I see 

Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 

Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 

Of contraries; all good to me becomes 

Bane, and in Heav’n much worse would be my state. 


(IX, 114-23) 
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I am especially interested in this passage because it is not already 
encrusted with commentary; most of the critics prefer to discuss the 
spectacular speech on the same subject which Satan delivers on the 
top of Mt. Niphates in Book IV. But this is a very dramatic moment, 
and here, I should think, if ever, Milton would wish to make Satan 
individual for us—as he is about to enter the serpent and perform 
the feat for which he exists in the poem. 

There is a hypothesis here: if 1 could joy in aught, then what 
would follow? The delights of nature, which are principally the 
delights of variety, as Milton says everywhere. But for delight in 
nature it is necessary to have a home somewhere, a “place or refuge’’ 
Satan has none; therefore what to others would be joy to him is pain, 
so that the delights of variety have become “the hateful siege of con- 
traries”—we think of the contraries worked out in the tortures of 
hell. But this is only another way of saying that when one is removed 
from God, variety is a curse instead of a blessing. I am trying to show 
that the simple idea here is fully capable of interesting metaphysical 
development. But Milton does not choose to follow up these chances, 
and he must have been at least as aware of them as I am. Instead, he 
ends quite simply: “in Heav’n much worse would be my state’? The 
simplicity of this, the effectiveness of it as a conclusion to the im- 
peccable logic of Satan’s explanation, is characteristically Miltonic. 
Whenever you are going to focus down from the awe-inspiring 
general to the specific and the particular, Milton seems to have told 
himself, be sure that your specific detail is simple. If it is, it will fit 
harmoniously and decorously into the scheme of the whole, it will 
seem like a creation in the same world as the great generalities which 
are to be produced by something resembling allegory, but not quite 
like it. 

The best example of the principle any reader may select for him- 
self. But I cannot resist mentioning that eighteenth-century taste, 
which liked the general and sometimes failed to appreciate Milton’s 
special handling of it, gave itself away in Addison’s comment on the 
last lines of the poem: 





They looking back, al] th’ Eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late thir happy seat, 
Wav’'d over by that flaming Brand, the Gate 
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With dreadful Faces throng’d and fiery Arms: 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d them soon; 
The World was all before them, where to choose 

Thir place of rest, and Providence thir guide: 

They hand in hand with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took thir solitary way. 


(XII, 641-9) 


The last two lines, said Addison, should not be there; the poem ought 
to end on the grand note of the spacious world, and the semi-abstract 
Providence as a guide. But Milton, with a surer instinct, ended with 
the particular man and woman, and left the final echoes ringing on 
the words “thir solitary way:’ And how simple it is! (Easy my 
unpremeditated verse.) 

The appreciation of Milton’s style might well be, as Matthew 
Arnold suggested, the goal of a literary education in English. Yet in 
learning to appreciate it we must be sure that we are responding to 
what is actually there, and not to a reasonable facsimile. In these 
matters, no facsimile is reasonable. We must not kidnap Milton and 
try to make an eighteenth-century poet out of him if we happen to 
like eighteenth-century poetry, and we must not now casuistically 
argue that he is as metaphysical as Donne because we have been given 
permission to admire both Milton and Donne. 

If we see what is new, what is adventurous about Milton’s song, 
and if we come to agree that it is no middle flight, we can then, I 
think, afford to be curious about the problem of belief in Milton. 
Much recent scholarship has been concerned with refuting the sub- 
ordinate clause of a sentence of Raleigh’s: “The Paradise Lost is not 
the less an eternal monument because it is a monument to dead 
ideas.”* Properly understood, modern scholars tell us, these are not 
dead ideas at all; they are perfectly respectable philosophically once 
you take the trouble to understand them. And Milton himself would 
have been the first to reject the notion that a poem could remain a 
permanent monument if it were only a monument to dead ideas, 

Perhaps we can arrive at some sort of solution of the problem of 
belief in Milton by a roundabout method. Consider a modern poet, 
who through a whole lifetime of creative effort struggled with these 


11Walter Raleigh, Milton (London, 1900), p. 88. 
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two problems of the artist: the problem of a style and the problem 
of belief. William Butler Yeats is perhaps a surprising choice because 
he is so unlike Milton in almost every way. But consider Yeats on the 
problem of a style. He says in a poem which begins “All things can 
tempt me from this craft of verse” that when he was a young man 
he insisted upon the high romantic tone in poetry: 
When I was young, 
I had not given a penny for a song 


Did not the poet sing it with such airs 
That one believed he had a sword upstairs; 


but as a mature poet, he says, he has changed. 


Yet would be now, could I but have my wish, 
Colder and deafer and dumber than a fish. 


This is the characteristic modern feeling, I suppose. Through our 
lack of conviction, through our failure in faith, we think that the 
only honest style is the most unpretentious style, the spare, the 
trimmed down, the undercut. The very act of creation is somehow 
an insincerity, so that the artist despairs of his medium as he finds it 
crumbling under him. Eliot has many passages in the Four Quartets 
which celebrate this: 
Words strain, 

Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 

Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 

Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 

Will not stay still. 

What are we to say about Milton’s confidence? He says that he 
may well fail, through climate, or lateness in history, or his own age, 
if it is up to him and not his celestial patroness. But by this faith, if 
we may Call it so, Milton was able to aspire positively to a bold and 
daring song—no middle flight. In some sense he took the Muse 
seriously, and he was not nervous as he walked through chaos or 
creation because he felt sure that he, like Adam and Eve at the end 
of the poem, had some superior guide. The modern poet, that is to 
say, records the weakness deriving from his sense of self; the seven- 


teenth-century poet assumes it, and by so doing achieves a confi- 
dence, 
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The question for us is the quality of the Christian mythology 
presented to us; whether it is essentially doctrine and to be believed 
simply, or whether it can be held in the mind as myth, that is to say 
as a structure which conveys meaning, and may contain truth, by 
symbolic or representational or illustrative means. There are many 
passages in Paradise Lost in which Milton compares one of his char- 
acters with a pagan figure so seriously and so convincingly that we 
realize we are intended in some sense to believe in the pagan figures 
with almost the same certainty we feel about the Biblical figures, 


Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin gath’ring flow’rs 
Herself a fairer Flow’r by gloomy Dis 
Was gather’d, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world 


could compare with the beauty of Eden, says Milton, and one editor 
remarks that “the excursion to the mysterious and lovely places of 
ancient story provides contrast to the supreme beauty of Adam’s 
paradise,’ but we know perfectly well that this is not really a contrast, 
though it pretends to be, but an assimilation. Eve is like Proserpina, 
and is gathered by evil. Paradise is like Enna, only more so. 

And in Book XI, after the fall, Milton portrays Adam and Eve 
praying, and again his mind supplies a parallel from Ovid, here 
almost in a shocking way (at least it was shocking to Bentley in 
1732): 

... yet thir port 

Not of mean suitors, nor important less 

Seem’d thir Petition, than when th’ ancient Pair 

In Fables old, less ancient yet than these, 

Deucalion and chaste Pyrrba to restore 

The Race of Mankind drown’d, before the Shrine 

Of Themis stood devout. 

(XI, 8-14) 

Now I know it will be objected that in books like Bacon’s Wisdom 
of the Ancients and Raleigh’s History of the World the pagan myths 
are considered to be weakened, distorted, but still partly truthful 
versions of sacred story. But my point here is that Milton is not using 
them that way; he is using the stories out of Ovid to support the 
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Bible, or his version of the Bible, rather than the other way round. 
This does not mean that he was incapable of distinguishing between 
truth and absurdity in the fables, as when he says, about the trees 
that grew in Paradise: 


Others whose fruit burnisht with Golden Rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian Fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste... . 


(IV, 249-51) 


And everybody will recall another example which seems to work 
against me, from Book I: 


Nor was his name unheard or unador’d 

In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 

Men call’d him Mulciber; and how he fell 
From Heav’n, they fabl’d, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the Crystal Battlements: from Morn 
To Noon he fell, from Noon to dewy Eve, 

A Summer’s day; and with the setting Sun 
Dropt from the Zenith like a falling Star, 

On Lemnos th’ Aegaean isle: thus they relate, 
Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 

Fell long before .... 


(I, 738-48) 


But the telling of a story only to end by saying it is untrue is an old 
device, not unknown to epic, and here the loving care of Milton’s 
description carries a vividness which no single word, “erring,” can 
remove, nor did Milton expect it to. 

I am reaching the conclusion that Milton was able to speak out, 
that he found answerable style to his great argument, not only 
because he believed the argument, but also because he had found an 
area of belief which encompassed at once serious doctrine and poetic 
fiction. Yeats confessed that his farrago of astrology, theosophy, his- 
tory, and moonshine in A Vision was merely a device to enable him 
to hold reality and justice in his mind as a single thought, and he 
confessed that if he was sometimes overcome and took his system 
literally, his reason soon recovered. Milton had, in Christian and 
classical mythology, a system which gave him everything Yeats had, 
and more. He had no cause to awake from the miracle and recover 
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his reason, for there was within the argument of the poem enough to 
satisfy reason. And it was this stability, this firmness and satisfaction, 
which enabled Milton to achieve what is indeed no middle flight. 
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“That Two-Handed Engine” Once More 


By Leon Howarp 


I 


p= the most tantalizing of enigmatic passages in English lit- 
erature is that obscurely ominous couplet in Lycidas with which 
Milton brings to a close his attack upon the corrupt clergy: 


But that two-handed engine at the door, 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


Neither the allusion of the “two-handed engine” nor the threat of the 
entire couplet has ever been satisfactorily explained. For a while, 
Donald C. Dorian appeared to have offered the most persuasive inter- 
pretation of the mystery, but the hesitancy with which two of Mil- 
ton’s later editors—Frank Allen Patterson and Merritt Y. Hughes— 
accepted his opinion indicated that the discussion was not yet closed. 
And later scholars, of course, have reopened it.” 


Of only two things, in fact, may we be reasonably sure. First, the 
figure of the “two-handed engine” is Biblical in origin: it appears in 


1Donald C. Dorian, “Milton’s “Two-Handed Engine;” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, XLV (1930), 204-15, surveys various interpretations and gives 
his own conclusion that the lines refer to the “engine” of “liberty” wielded by the 
“two hands” of “Parliament” Patterson, in a note in The Student’s Milton (New York, 
1933), says that Dorian “makes a plausible case for the two houses of Parliament” but 
refers to the “many suggestions” made by others (p. 60 of the Notes). Hughes, Para- 
dise Regained, the Minor Poems, and Samson Agonistes (New York, 1937), p. 292 n., 
admits that none of “the countless interpretations” which have been proposed is 
“demonstrable” but concludes with an echo of Dorian: “. . . the two hands may rep- 
resent the two Houses of Parliament. The engine seems like a symbol of its power to 
establish true liberty. . . ’ In contrast, Edward S. Le Comte, “ “That Two-Handed 
Engine’ and Savonarolay Studies in Philology, XLVII (1950), 589-606, summarizes 
some twenty-eight different interpretations which have appeared in print and ex- 
presses the hope that his “triple harmony” of explication (in terms of the expectations 
of a contemporary reader, Milton’s other writings, and his possible sources) “will 
have lured to its rest a ghost which has been rampant too long’ Mr. Le Comte’s ad- 
mirable hope that he has said the last words on the subject is somewhat vitiated, how- 
ever, by his failure to give the words which would provide his precise gloss on the 
passage. His conclusion seems to be that it refers to the “heaven-sent stroke” (p. 602) 
of a sword which is two-handed in the sense that it brings “ death and damnation” 
(p. 595) or involves both temporal and eternal punishment (p. 604). Donald A. 
Stauffer, “Milton’s Two-Handed Engine? Modern Language Review, XXXI (1936), 
57-60, argues most convincingly against the parliamentary interpretation, and suggests 
England and Scotland. 
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a verse paragraph in which the imagery is so thoroughly Biblical that 
it colors even the purely pastoral figures, and an allusion completely 
irrelevant to the Scriptures, here, would signify an imaginative inco- 
herence altogether uncharacteristic of the poem.’ Second, the inter- 
pretation of the allusion must be—in the language of the older Biblical 
commentators—not literal but “tropical;’ else there would be no point 
to the ominous tone of the lines. Most students of Milton have been 
in tacit agreement upon these two assumptions. They have disagreed 
concerning the particular Biblical trope upon which the figure is 
based and, more argumentatively, concerning the interpretation of 
the trope and the degree to which such an interpretation might be 
extended in order to take in contemporary events. Whether the argu- 
ments can ever be brought to a wholly satisfactory conclusion is un- 
certain. But some steps toward a greater assurance in interpretation 
may be made by re-examining the Biblical reference, considering 
more fully the significance of the original trope, and meditating its 
use by other writers of Milton’s time. After these are taken, it may 
be possible to form a sensible opinion concerning Milton’s probable 
extension of the common “tropical” meaning into a comment upon 
the events of his own period. : 


II 


In their search for the particular Biblical “engine” to which Milton 
might have referred, a few scholars have offered rather far-fetched 
suggestions, but most commentators on Lycidas have settled upon 
two major possibilities: the “axe” laid at the root of those trees which 
do not bring forth good fruit, in Matthew 3:10 and Luke 3:9, and 


2There has been, however, no unanimity on this point. Charles G. Osgood, Review 
of English Studies, I (1925), 339-40, has suggested that the engine is a reference to 
Spenser’s “Iron flail of Talus” in The Faerie Queene, V, i, 12; and others, following 
David Masson (The Poetical Works of John Milton (London, 1896], III, 285), have 
dealt with its possible contemporary significance without considering the probability 
of an intermediary Biblical or literary allusion. For a great variety of suggestions, in 
addition to the articles mentioned above and numerous editions of the poem, one 
could, if he wanted to, see Notes and Queries, Ser. v1, XI (1885), 428, 516; XII (1885), 
35; the Athenaeum, April 28, 1900, p. 515; June 30, 1900, p. 815; April 14, 1906, pp. 
451-2; May 5, 1906; and the London Times Literary Supplement, June 16, 1927, p. 
424; July 28, 1927, %. 520; November 22, 1928, pp. 909-10; December 6, 1928, p- 965. 
The law of diminishing returns may be observed operating quite impressively in this 
pursuit. 
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the “two-edged sword” issuing from the mouth of the Lord in Rev- 
elation 1:16. Dorian, like A. W. Verity, was strongly inclined to- 
ward the latter but was troubled by the belief that the “resemblance 
is at best a superficial one (‘two-edged’ not necessarily connoting 
‘two-handed’)”*—a difficulty which, of course, is real; for whereas 
the axe laid at the foot of the trees was almost necessarily a “two- 
handed engine;’ the two-edged sword could have been anything from 
a great broadsword to a small dagger. This difficulty can be met 
tentatively, however, by reference to the way this two-edged sword 
actually was visualized by men who were not Milton scholars and 
whose visualization of the “sword of the Lord” was an act of un- 
calculating imagination. The huge “Kitto Bible” in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery—an extraordinary collection 
of Biblical illustrations gathered from original Latin, German, Dutch, 
English, and French editions and put together in 1836—shows that 
Revelation 1:16 was one of the most popular texts chosen for illus- 
tration and that a considerable number of the illustrators emphasized 
the epic quality of Armageddon by representing the two-edged sword 
as the great two-handed broadsword of heroic combat. Whether or 
not Milton could have seen some of these illustrations, the chances 
are that his imagination would have been spontaneously inclined to- 
ward a similar emphasis. Furthermore, this inclination would have 
been affected by a rational impulse from his religious environment; 
for, as we shall see later, it was a matter of controversial importance 
among the Puritans to think of this particular “engine” as a great 
sword and not as a small weapon or dagger. 

With the superficial difficulty of visualization at least hypotheti- 
cally solved, for the moment, it is possible to examine more freely 
the imaginative context of resemblance between the references to 
the two-edged sword of Revelation and the two-handed engine of 
Lycidas. For although the reference in 1:16 is brief and relatively 
barren, it may be recalled that the first chapter of Revelation contains 
merely an introductory summary of the Patmos vision as evidence of 
the author’s authority as a prophet. The sword reappears (described 


8Op. cit., p. 211. Cf. A. W. Verity who, in his edition of Comus and Lycidas (Cam- 
bridge, 1898), accepts the two-handed sword as a gloss but also cites the axe, indicat- 
ing various Biblical and literary parallels. 
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only as “sharp”) in the full context of the vision in Revelation 19: 15: 
“And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should 
smite the nations: and he shall rule them with a rod of iron: and he 
treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God? 
And in the Armageddon which followed the kings and captains and 
mighty men, and others both small and great, “were slain with the 
sword of him that sat upon the horse, which sword proceeded out of 
his mouth’’Here is the ominous note so obscurely struck in Lycidas: 
the glory of the Second Coming was a glory of wrath, and the sword 
which issued from the mouth of the Lord was the engine of doom for 
the wicked and worldly followers of the false prophet or Antichrist.‘ 
But the resemblances in context do not depend entirely upon the 
similarity between the ominous tone of Lycidas and the prophetic 
threat in Revelation. Both Milton and St. John the Divine place the 
doom of the wicked in imaginative contrast to the joy of the glorified 
saints. The first half of the nineteenth chapter of Revelation is de- 
voted to saints who sing their Alleluias and rejoice and are glad at the 
marriage of the Lamb; and Milton, after the transition of his flower 
paragraph, has Lycidas mount to Heaven where he “hears the unex- 
pressive nuptiall song” and where 
entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet Societies 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
It seems hardly probable, with so direct allusion to the first part of 
this chapter of Revelation as may be found in the reference to the 
“nuptiall song’’ that the poet did not have in mind the second part as 
well and so allude to the sword of wrath which he would normally 
have visualized as the two-handed epic engine referred to in the ear- 
lier, more summary passage which has been so often illustrated. 


Ill 


If it may be granted that the “two-handed engine” was indeed an 
allusion to the sword which issued from the mouth of the Lord in 
‘Le Comte, op. cit., p. 594, settles upon the sword of Revelation 1:16 as the engine 


but places the weight of Biblical allusion upon the parable of the Good Shepherd 
(John 10:1-18) rather than upon the Patmos vision. 
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Revelation, this identification still does not interpret the meaning of 
the trope. For these scriptural passages are themselves obscure. The 
seven stars and the seven golden candlesticks of the summary Patmos 
vision are explained, but the two-edged sword is left an unrevealed 
“mystery.’ That its threat is not necessarily a threat of Armageddon 
is reasonably clear from St. John’s words to the church of Pergamos 
(Revelation 2:12-16) when he writes at the dictation of the one 
“which hath the sharp sword with two edges”: “Repent; or else I 
will come unto thee quickly, and will fight against them with the 
sword of my mouth”’ But the exact reference of the figure is no more 
definite here than it is in the opening summary or in the complete 
vision. : 

The absence of any immediate explanation, however, would have 
offered little difficulty to the understanding of a good Biblical stu- 
dent in general or to that of any Puritan student of Milton’s genera- 
tion in particular. For the Puritans studied rhetoric as a tool for Bib- 
lical interpretation, and, failing to find a literal or logical meaning in 
a scriptural text, they turned readily and habitually to a search for 
its rhetorical meaning. The art of rhetoric was one means they used 
to follow T. Grashop’s advice, often printed at the beginning of the 
Geneva Bible, on “Howe to take profite in reading of the holy 
Scriptures.’ With its aid they could “marke and consider” the “agree- 
ment that one place of Scripture hath with an other, whereby that 
which seemeth darke in one is made easie in an other?” 

They were especially quick to use a process of rhetorical criticism 
with reference to such poetical books as the Psalms and the Apoca- 
lypse, and the procedure by which they cast light on dark passages 
was fairly well standardized. If they could not interpret a trope from 
the “coherence of the text” or “how it hangeth together;”* they 
sought for parallel passages that might suggest an explanation. In this 
case they would be forced to use parallels, turning, perhaps, espe- 
cially to the writings of St. Paul who specifically wrote (Ephesians 
6:17) of “the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God;’ made 


SAllusions to the Geneva Bible are to the edition published by Christopher Barker 
(London, 1586). 


®See yee introductory table to the Geneva Bible, “Howe to take profite in 
reading of the holy Scriptures’ 
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explicit comparison (Hebrews 4:12) between “the word of God” 
and a “two-edged sword,’ commented suggestively (II Thessaloni- 
ans 2:8) upon the wicked “whom the Lord shall consume with the 
spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his com- 
ing.’ Such imagery is that of the Patmos vision (Revelation 1:16): 
“Out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword: and his counte- 
nance was as the sun shineth in his strength”’ And it is common in 
the Bible: Hosea (6:5) heard the voice of Jehovah address adulterous 
Israel: “I have slain them by the words of my mouth: and thy judg- 
ments are as the light that goeth forth”; Israel’s redeemer, in Isaiah 
(49:2), declares that the Lord, for whom he speaks, “hath made my 
mouth like a sharp sword”; and*Jeremiah, as the spokesman of Je- 
hovah, referred to himself (47:6) as the “sword of the Lord’ 

These and other passages were sufficiently parallel to those cited 
in connection with Lycidas to make the interpretation of the “two- 
edged sword” a commonplace among Biblical commentators: it was, 
quite formally, a symbol of “the Word of God’ One of the glosses 
in the Geneva Bible upon Revelation 1:16 was: “This sworde signi- 
fied his worde and the vertue thereof, as is declared, Heb. 4. 12. Dan. 
10. 8, 9." And although Milton’s attribution of the “nuptiall song” 
to “Saints” instead of “Elders” shows that he was using the words of 
the King James rather than those of the Geneva Bible, the Geneva 
interpretation was so well established not only in Puritan tradition 
but in all Biblical exegesis that it has remained standard until today. 

Milton, then, meant his “two-handed engine” to refer to the 
“Word of God’ Why he should have represented it as “at the doory’ 
standing “ready to smite,’ may be suggested by the actual words of 
God to St. John the Divine as he was given his final command to 
write: “Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him and will sup 
with him, and he with me” (Revelation 3:20). Immediately after- 
ward the full vision begins with a sight of heaven and the same 
saints who sing the nuptial song in the nineteenth chapter, followed 

"Similar glosses were frequent in the Geneva Bible. The “spirit of his mouth” of 
II Thessalonians 2:8 was interpreted as “That is, with his worde”; Hosea 6:5 was 
annotated: “.. . for my worde was not meate to feede them, but a sword to slaie 


them”; and Isaiah 49:2 was accompanied by the explication: “By the sword & shaft, 
he signifieth the vertue and efficacie of Christs doctrine” 
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by an account of the opening of the seven seals and the terror of 
those who are later to be slain by the symbolical sword. The imagina- 
tive continuity is almost identical with that of Lycidas. This scene, 
visualized with reference to the preceding description of the Lord, 
is that of the poem: God stands at the door with his word issuing as 
a great two-edged sword from his mouth, ready for someone to hear 
his voice or to destroy those who do not. And the prophetic vision 
which immediately follows reveals the four and twenty saints, 
clothed in white raiment, ready to burst into the nuptial song. 


IV 


Thus, on one level of interpretation, the significance of this 
obscure passage in Lycidas may be reasonably clear. But the ques- 
tion remains whether Milton intended his ominous suggestion of a 
threat to refer exclusively to the second coming of Christ or whether 
he was making a discreet allusion to the imminence of purely human 
reform—whether he wanted to direct the minds of his readers to the 
eternal vengeance of the New Testament or the temporal vengeance 
of the Old. Dorian makes what Patterson called “a plausible case” 
for the poet’s prophecy of the temporal weapon of liberty wielded 
by the two houses of Parliament.* Whoever composed the subtitle 
for the 1645 edition of Lycidas certainly had the idea of earthly 
vengeance in mind when he wrote (on the basis of these two lines) 
that the poem foretold “the ruin of our corrupted clergy, then in 
their height’’ And if it can be agreed that Milton did have contem- 
porary politics in mind, there may be an explanation for the obscu- 
rity of the passage. For when it was written, Henry Burton had only 
recently been degraded from his academic degrees and had his ears 
shaved cleanly from his skull for denouncing corrupt “New Rites 
and Ceremonies” which “doe now, not steale and creep into the 
Church, but undo capite are violently and furiously obtruded upon 
Ministers and people”;° and William Prynne and John Bastwick had 


8T he Student’s Milton, Notes to the Poems, p. 60. 


See the prefatory address “To the Kings most excellent Magestie, Charles” in 
Henry Burton’s For God, and the King. The Summe of two sermons Preached on the 
fifth of November last in St. Matthews Friday-Streete (London, 1636). The text, 
from Proverbs 24:21-2, is: “My sonne fear thou the Lord, and the King, and meddle 
not with them that are given to change. For their calamity shall rise suddenly; and 
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suffered similar punishments for similar utterances. Milton may not 
have wanted to be explicit in threatening imminent violence to the 
new ministers who did “creep and intrude and climb into the fold” 
Feeling as seriously as he did about the high purpose to which he 
had dedicated himself, he might have believed it advisable to let his 
readers, sympathetic and unsympathetic alike, make their own choice 
of interpretations for a passage too obscure to offer grounds for 
legal action. 

At least one later Puritan preacher found in the imagery of the 
singing saints and the two-edged sword a Biblical injunction for the 
summary and bloody prosecution of the wicked, although he got it 
from an Old Testament passage which bears no imaginative resem- 
blance to Lycidas. The Reverend (and radical) Hugh Peters, in a 
sermon urging the execution of Charles I, was reported*® to have 
found his text in four verses from the one hundred forty-ninth Psalm: 


Let the saints be joyful in glory: let them sing aloud upon their beds. 
Let the high praises of God be in their mouths, and a twoedged sword 
in their hands: 


To execute vengeance upon the heathen, and punishments upon the 


eople; 
1 bind their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron. 


Yet at about that same time Milton was insisting publicly that “to 
extirpate all these things [“‘Popery and Prelacy . .. Heresy, Schism, 
and profaneness”] can be no work of the Civil sword, but of the 





who knoweth the ruin of them both?” The title page contains verses from II Timothy 
4:1-3: “I charge thee before God . . . Preach the Word, be instant, in season, out of 
season reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffering and doctrine. For the time will 
come, when they will not endure sound doctrine...” And An Apology of an Ap- 
peale, which is of the same date and is bound with the above sermon, contains: “As if 
a shepherd admonishing his sheep of the danger of the wolfe . . . should therefore 
upon the outcry of the wolfe . .. be adiuged and condemned of sedition, for discharg- 
ing that duty, which both God, and his word, and the soules of Gods people require 
of him” (pp. 5-6). Milton could conceivably have found in this volume some words 
for his poem and some wisdom for himself. The words from the prefatory address 
have already been quoted by Don M. Wolfe, Milton in the Puritan Revolution (New 
York, 1941), p. 43- 

10J, Max Patrick, Hugh Peters, A Study in Puritanism, The University of Buffalo 
Studies, XVII (Buffalo, 1946), p. 170, citing George Bate, The Lives, Actions, and 
Execution of the Prime Actors, and Principall Contrivers of that Horrid Murder of 
our late ... King Charles the First (London, 1661), pp. 44-5. 
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spirituall which is the Word of God?’** Milton had certainly become 
no less radical in 1649 than he had been in 1637, and it is difficult to 
believe that he could have urged Old Testament vengeance in Ly cidas 
only to retract it in favor of religious suasion at a time when he was 
actively participating in a civil revolution. The recluse at Horton was 
not a Hugh Peters. 

On the other hand, however much the vision of the Second Coming 
may have affected Milton’s poetic fancy in his youth, he was too 
thoroughly a part of the practical Puritan movement to become a 
wild-eyed millenarian. The vehemence of the attack upon the cor- 
rupt clergy in Lycidas was hardly that of a man so discouraged about 
existing conditions that he had to look for relief toward a mystical 
millennium rather than a period of righteousness achieved by human 
effort. What seems dark in the political implications of the words of 
Milton’s poem may be made plainer by seeing how they agree with 
the words spoken by less radical Puritans at about the time Lycidas 
was written. 

For there were, of course, many other Puritans who were disturbed 
by the condition of the church and were willing to prophesy its re- 
form without being specific about attendant circumstances. Richard 
Sibbes was greatly concerned with what he called, in the title of a 
sermon, The Saints Safetie in Evill Times; and on the anniversary of 
the Gunpowder Plot, four years before Lycidas was written, he 
preached that “there will be a time wherein it shall be said, Arise 
Sion, and thrash” and explained that “usually the delivery of Gods 
children, is joyned with the destruction of his enemies:’ One of the 
signs that this time was approaching was “that one professing the 
same religion, should study to supplant and devoure another” —a sign 
that he suggested his hearers should behold with “griefe?* For 
another sermon published during the same year, The Churches Visi- 
tation: Discovering the Many Difficulties and Tryalls of Gods Saints 
on Earth, he took as his text I Peter 4: 17-19: “For the time is come 
that judgment must begin at the house of God...’ After explaining 
that God “knocks at the doores of our hearts for entrance?’ he said of 
the church: “There will be abuses and disorders creepe into it, so 


110 bservations on the Articles of Peace (1649) in the Columbia Milton, VI, 262. 
12Richard Sibbes, The Saints Safetie in Evill Times (London, 1633), pp. 39, 55- 
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that it will need Reformation’ But, as his use of the future tense 
indicates, his sermon was more cautious than his text, and he carefully 
avoided any suggestion of immediate threat when he said “the sword 
hath a commission to devoure which is not yet called in’’** 

Sibbes’s reference to the “sword” is, of course, hardly less obscure 
than Milton’s allusion to “that two-handed engine’ Yet some light 
may be cast upon his meaning by his treatment of the Saints’ diffi- 
culties in A Learned Commentary or Exposition upon the fourth 
Chapter of the second Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians, which 
was written at some time before his death in 1635, although not 
published until 1656. In commenting upon Paul’s remarks on those 
of the ministry who “have renounced the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully” but have manifested the “truth” though “troubled on 
every side . . . persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed,’ Sibbes wrote: “And so likewise the truth of God in the 
dispensation of it is the ‘sword of the spirit; Eph. vi: 7 [sic, 17], and 
cuts on both sides. It is no leaden dagger, as the papists blasphemous- 
ly term it. It hath a force in it to cut as it goeth, and they shall feel it 
one day that will not feel it now’’...** Alexander B. Grossart, in a note 
on this passage, explained that the description of “the sword of the 
Spirit” (i.e., the Word of God as recorded in the Bible) as a “leaden 
dagger” was “a commonplace of the popish controversy:”* How 
commonplace it was I do not know, nor do I know how frequently 
the Puritans answered it in this manner at the time Lycidas was being 
written or earlier when Milton was listening to Sibbes and other 
preachers of the same type. But clearly one Puritan of Milton’s gen- 
eral persuasion contemplated with him a troubled, persecuted, and 
downcast honest ministry and found consolation in the thought of 
God’s word standing as a sword to smite the wicked—a sword which, 
by a point of Puritan faith, was visualized as “no leaden dagger” but 


18In a contemporary binding with The Saints Safetie, with separate pagination but 
with no title page, in the Huntington Library copy. See pp. 8, 14. The volume also 
contains a sermon with a 1634 imprint. 

14The Complete Works of Richard Sibbes, ed. Alexander B. Grossart, (Edinburgh, 
1863), IV, 367. 

15]bid., 486. 
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an instrument of mighty force, perhaps even a “two-handed engine” 
that needed only “to smite once, and smite no more?’ 


Vv 


There seems to be no justification at all for a more particular 
extension of the meaning of this trope in order to explain the ominous 
tone of the couplet in Lyycidas. An engine created “to smite once, and 
smite no more” was probably emblematic of power rather than of 
dedication to a single specific purpose—although the words, of 
course, carry apocalyptic overtones derived from the original 
Biblical image. They may also have absorbed something from the 
hope of many Puritans of seeing the beginning of the world’s redemp- 
tion in their own time or, as one of them expressed it, “in history?’ 
But the closest approximation to prophecy contained in the lines is 
that of reformation, and neither Milton nor most of his contempo- 
raries expected reformation to be instantaneous. 

Like Sibbes and other Puritans of that character, in short, Milton 
probably identified the power of the Word of God with the power 
of the Protestant reformation which substituted the authority of the 
Bible for that of the Church and was being carried to its logical 
conclusion in the Puritan movement of his own day.** That he should 
have had a specific prevision of the Long Parliament smiting (not 
once, incidentally, but many times and in many ways) the corrup- 
tions of the church is not altogether probable; and, indeed, recent 
students of Milton’s political thought have found no evidence that 
at this time he would have approved of the violence of Parliament 
had he been able to foresee it.’ In any case, Milton’s relationship to 

16In another Gunpowder Plot anniversary sermon, “The Beast’s Dominion over 
Earthly Kings; Sibbes interpreted the last part of his text “. . . until the words of God 


shall be fulfilled” (Revelation 17:17) as a reference to the reformation beginning in 
England with Henry VIII and not yet completed ( Works, VII, 530-2). 

17At least none of the several, apparently quite thorough, scholars working in this 
field has presented such evidence, and William Haller, writing of the time when men 
“read Bastwick’s Letany and Lilburne’s Worke of the Beast, not Lycidas? expresses 
the positive opinion that “Milton stood personally apart from the mélée” although he 
recognizes of course that in Lycidas the poet had “shown his awareness of the spiritual 
needs of the populace and his indignation at the neglect of its responsibilities by the 
prelatical church” See his Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, Volume I, 
Commentary (New York, 1934), pp. 7, 17. Stauffer’s excellent point that the Puritans 
looked to the House of Commons rather than to both Houses for reform (op. cit., 
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contemporary political affairs was that of a proposer or an apologist 
rather than that of a soothsayer. 

Students of seventeenth-century sermons and pamphlets may con- 
tribute further evidence concerning the currency of the images and 
allusions that the young Milton appears to have used in common 
with such an older preacher as Sibbes without establishing an abso- 
lutely certain meaning for “that two-handed engine,’ which James 
Holly Hanford—perhaps wisely—annotates as “the most famous crux 
in Milton:* The most reasonable gloss for the passage, however, 
seems to be that the engine is the Word of God as it was regularly 
symbolized by the Biblical sword, and that the threat is the threat of 
the Protestant reformation as it was being continued in the Puritan 
movement of which Milton was a part. That the earnest young poet 
should have been content to delay the purification of the English 
church until the mystical Second Coming and the day of Arma- 
geddon is improbable, and that he should have foreseen and approved 
of the particular actions of Parliament during the next decade is 
doubtful. But that he should have been sustained in his opposition 
to a corrupt clergy by a firm belief in the spiritual and temporal 
power of a movement driven by the force of God’s word is entirely 
in keeping with his character, with his probable state of mind in the 


autumn of 1637, and with the imaginative vigor of his elegy. 





p. 58) also seems conclusive in this respect. Le Comte quotes Stauffer’s objection to 
the interpretation of the “engine” as a reference to Parliament (op. cit., pp. 591-2 n.) 
and uses a similar line of reasoning (p. 593) in objecting to the Word of God as an 
interpretation, saying that it leads to “the potentially ludicrous conjecture that the 
bad bishops are to be smitten with the Old and New Testaments’ His implied image 
of the Lord buffeting the ng with a book in each hand is absurd enough, but it is 
entirely of his own creation. For Milton and the Puritans generally, the image was 
provided by the well established symbol of the sword which lay between the poet's 
phrase and its allusive meaning, and the visual image was heroic rather than ludicrous. 

18Hanford also points out the range of suggested interpretations and concludes 
that “perhaps the most likely allusion is to the sword of God’s Justice” mentioned in 
Paradise Lost, V1, 251. Selected Poems of John Milton (New York, 1936), pp. 61-2 0. 





The Role of William Vans Murray in the Peace 
Negotiations Between France and the 
United States, 1800' 


By ALEXANDER DECONDE 


Dre itconagrsese RELATIONS in the period of the quasi-war of 
1798-1800 comprise a field of study intensively ploughed by 
scholars. Nevertheless little attention has been paid to the activities 
of a key figure in the diplomacy that brought peace, when a shooting 
war had already started and a full-scale conflict between France and 
the United States seemed inevitable. The neglected diplomat is 
William Vans Murray (1760-1803), an ardent young Federalist poli- 
tician from Maryland, who served the new American republic in 
a number of important posts in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century.” 

Murray’s diplomatic career began at the close of George Wash- 
ington’s second administration. He was a great admirer of the dis- 
tinguished Virginian, who, in turn, thought well of him. Murray had 
served in the House of Representatives for three continuous terms, 
from March 4, 1791, to March 3, 1797, and the President had fre- 
quently consulted him on matters of patronage and followed his ad- 
vice on a number of important appointments to judicial and cabinet 
posts. When he let it be known that he intended to leave Congress, 
Washington would not allow his services to the nation to terminate. 
In “one of the last acts of his administration,’ the aging general ap- 
pointed Murray Minister Resident to that creation of revolutionary 
France, the Batavian Republic.’ 

1Research for this article was, in part, financed by a grant-in-aid from the Social 
Science Research Council, Summer, 1951. 


2There is no published biography of Murray. Brief sketches of his life can be 
found in the Dictionary of American Biography by William S. Carpenter; in John 
Quincy Adams, “William Vans Murray; an appreciation printed in the Portfolio, 
January 7, 1804, and reprinted as a prefix to “Letters of William Vans Murray to 
John Quincy Adams, 1797-1803,’ ed. by bay o  eo C. Ford in Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association, 1912 (Washington, 1914), pp. 347-51; and in 
Clement Sulivane, “A Sketch of William Vans Murray; Publications of the Southern 
History Association, V (1901), 151-8. 


8J. Q. Adams, “Murray?’ p. 349. 
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As minister at The Hague, the Marylander occupied a crucially 
important European listening post, for he arrived at the Dutch cap- 
ital when relations between the United States and France were fast 
reaching a point where rupture seemed imminent. Dominated by 
republican France and used as a cat’s paw for French policy, the 
government of the Batavian Republic was pulled helpless into the 
trans-Atlantic quarrel. 

Murray was a capable minister; he easily distinguished the true 
feelings of the Dutch people toward the United States from those 
expressed by French-controlled government puppets. With tact, 
firmness, and a fine sense of humor he maintained a precarious har- 
mony between The Hague and the government in Philadelphia, 
which had passed into the hands of his esteemed friend, John Adams. 
He brought to a satisfactory conclusion the negotiations arising out 
of the Dutch-American Treaty of Amity and Commerce of 1782. 
The negotiations had been started by John Quincy Adams, the eldest 
son of the President, who was an intimate acquaintance of Murray 
and his immediate predecessor in the Netherlands.‘ In the main, the 
Maryland diplomat strove to keep alive the friendship between Hol- 
land and the United States through the years of the undeclared war 
on the high seas and diplomatic estrangement with France, always 
affirming his faith in and admiration for the Dutch people despite 
their plight under French dominance.’ In this task, he largely 
succeeded. 

More important for the welfare of his country, however, were his 
services as a weathervane in the cross winds of Franco-American re- 
lations, particularly during that period of diplomatic rupture be- 
tween the publication of the “X. Y. Z” dispatches in April, 1798, and 
the exchange of ratifications of the Franco-American Convention in 
July, 1801. The naval war was growing in violence. Elbridge Gerry, 
the last of the three American negotiators with the French Directory 
to remain in France, had given up hope of reaching a settlement be- 
tween the two revolution-spawned republics. At home, the Federalist 

4See Samuel F. Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy (New York, 1949), p. 54. 

5This is evident throughout much of Murray’s correspondence and other writing 


at the time, especially as revealed in the William Vans Murray Papers, Library of 
Congress (microfilm in the Huntington Library). 
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party led by Alexander Hamilton whipped up anti-French feeling 
and adopted a war program as a matter of party principle. The Con- 
gress tossed the “permanent” alliance with France into limbo by 
unilaterally abrogating the French treaties of 1778. To many Ameri- 
cans Francophobia and war were to be equated with patriotism; the 
spirit of belligerent nationalism ran high. The Federalists rode the 
crest of the wave of patriotic fervor to their last victory in the con- 
gressional elections of 1798-99. President Adams, apparently reflect- 
ing the aroused nationalism of his countrymen, announced in his 
trenchant message of June 21, 1798, to the Congress that he would 
“never send another minister to France without assurances that he 
will be received, respected, and honored as the representative of a 
great, free, powerful, and independent nation’ 

But the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, the astute Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, saw no advantage in war with the 
United States and sought ways to avoid it.’ He wished to exploit the 
rift in the Federalist party, between the followers of Hamilton and 
the adherents of Adams, who would accept war only if forced upon 
them. He ferreted out Murray as a possible bearer of the olive branch 
to the stubborn but peace-seeking John Adams.* As an intermediary 
Talleyrand used Louis-André Pichon, whom he sent to The Hague 
as secretary of the French legation with special instructions to culti- 
vate the American minister’s friendship and to sound out his views 
on a possible rapprochement between France and the United States.° 
Pichon was a good choice, for he had become acquainted with Mur- 
ray years before in the United States, and was also thoroughly famil- 
iar with America and Americans.”° Talleyrand was no fool in his 

®For Adams’s message see A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, 1789-1897, ed. James D. Richardson (Washington, 1899), I, 266. 


See E. Wilson Lyon, “The Franco-American Convention of 1800) Journal of 
Modern History, XII (1940), 305-307. 

8Murray urged the Batavian government to persuade France to give the assurances 
of peaceful intent to the American government mentioned in the President’s message 
of June 21, 1798. Murray Papers, July 25, 1798. 

®Pichon confessed to Murray that he had conie to The Hague to feel him out and 
to work through him. Ibid., August 27, 1798. 

10Pichon had spent considerable time in America, where he had served as secretary 
to “Citizen” Edmond C, Genét and to the succeeding French minister to the United 
States, Joseph Fauchet. Murray had first met Pichon in Philadelphia. See James A. 
James, “French Opinion as a Factor in Preventing War Between France and the 
United States, 1795-1800) American Historical Review, XXX (1924), 54n. 
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knowledge of America. He had spent several years of his exile in the 
United States, and knew that, although Murray was a devout Fed- 
eralist and hence anti-French in outlook, he was an independent 
thinker. What is more, the Marylander was on familiar terms with 
and had an intellectual rapport with John Quincy Adams, now 
American minister in Berlin, and also had direct access to the ear of 
the Chief Executive himself.” 

A period of diplomatic fencing followed Pichon’s initial probings. 
The Frenchman took care to flatter Murray and to indicate that if 
he were to deal with France as the American government’s represent- 
ative, undoubtedly an agreement between the two countries could 
be reached and war thus be avoided. Pichon’s conciliatory feelers 
served to confirm Murray’s belief in the righteousness of his coun- 
try’s stand, but at the same time he naively regarded them as evi- 
dences of France’s fear of the growing maritime and military strength 
of the United States.’* He rejoiced to observe a Frenchman and “one 
of the Bureau too” being obliged to truckle and being placed on the 
defensive towards a country which six months, “nay 35 days since, 
they considered as feeble & a poor opponent:”"* Even so, the Ameri- 
can at first could not overcome his distrust of France. But after 
several mediatory attempts on the part of Swedish and Dutch diplo- 
matic officials, the American minister lent a more receptive ear to the 
sweet phrasings of the French diplomat. He maintained, however, 
that offers of mollification unaccompanied by acts of peace on the 
part of France were intended only to dissuade the United States from 
preparations for what seemed to be an inevitable war with France.” 
Murray wished America to be cautious, not to relax in arming for 
any eventuality that might crop up from that “nest of malignant 


11Talleyrand said of Murray: “I entertain esteem for that Minister .. . . He thinks 
the measures of his Government just, and supports them; but he possesses reason, 
understanding, and a true attachment to his country: he is neither French nor 
English: he is ingenuously an American. I am not at all surprised that he has appeared 
to you to wish sincerely for the reconciliation of the two republics” Talleyrand to 
Pichon, 11th Fructidor VI (August 28, 1798) in American State Papers, Foreign Re- 
lations, 11 (Washington, 1832), 241. 

12Murray Papers, June 28 and 30, 1798. 

18]bid., June 28, 1798. Since 1794 Pichon had been a member of the American Bu- 
reau of the French Foreign Affairs Office. Ibid., June 22, 1798. 

14]bid., June 30, 1798. 
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Jacobinism,’ that breeding ground of unchecked, irresponsible de- 
mocracy, the First Republic. He felt, as did President Adams, that 
the United States could strike a better bargain from a position of 
military and diplomatic strength. In a conversation with the Swedish 
minister at The Hague Murray revealed that he presumed the United 
States would meet the hand of France halfway but that America’s 
honor now “forbade her to go more than half way;’ and indeed not 
that far “unless the hand of France held Justice as well as Peace’ 

The assurances of honor, justice, and peace which the President 
insisted upon and which Murray required on the part of France 
were forthcoming when Pichon revealed correspondence over the 
signature of Talleyrand which could be conveyed directly to Presi- 
dent Adams.”* In a later letter, Talleyrand plucked from the writings 
of John Adams the precise phraseology the President had used in 
his message to Congress of June 21, 1798, dealing with the perfidy 
of France. The French Minister of Foreign Affairs declared openly 
that any negotiator sent to France by the United States to reconcile 
the differences then existing between the two countries “would be 
undoubtedly received with the respect due to the representative of a 
free, independent, and powerful nation?" Throughout his confer- 
ences with Pichon, Murray had kept the President personally in- 
formed of the exchanges with the French official. John Quincy 
Adams in Berlin also had a running account of the conversations, 
spiced with much personal comment and observation. ‘To the satis- 
faction of all three Americans, the desired objective had at last been 
reached, and Murray took great pleasure in conveying the French 
assurances to the Chief Executive. 

Though not direct, here at least were assurances in language 
which could be understood by the peace-minded in Philadelphia. It 
is true that not all in the city of brotherly love could or would 
understand this talk of peace, for the French announcement served 
to widen the split in the Federalist ranks. Secretary of State Timothy 


1sTbid. 


16See American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Il, 241-2. Earlier, in his notations 
on Talleyrand’s letter to Pichon of July 17, 1798, Murray maintained that “much as I 
wish for Peace I will not be the instrument of such uncertain advances to it.’ Murray 
Papers. 


11American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Il, 242 (italics in original). 
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Pickering, along with other Hamiltonian Federalists, the Essex 
Junto, and seekers after military glory in the coming war with 
France felt that the overtures were meaningless ana urged their 
rejection.** 

But Murray had sent John Adams the information he wanted. He 
decided to act. Other evidence had already reached him indicating 
that France wanted peace, not war.° Apparently important seg- 
ments of public opinion in both France and America were opposed 
to war. The President, after carefully weighing the matter and 
discussing it with his son Thomas Boylston Adams, who arrived in 
Philadelphia from Berlin with duplicate dispatches from Murray, 
and with his other son, John Quincy, set the course from which he 
was not to deviate.”° In later years he indicated that, more than any 
other influence, it was Talleyrand’s assurances, relayed through 
Murray, which caused him to proceed as he did.”* He did not consult 
any of his cabinet members, but primarily on his own initiative and 
solely on his responsibility sent to the Senate on February 18, 1799, 
a message proposing another attempt at negotiation with France, 
without, however, any slackening of the country’s preparations for 
war.” This was precisely in line with Murray’s reasoning. With the 
message Adams sent a copy of ‘Talleyrand’s letter which Murray 
had forwarded to him. These assurances by the French minister, he 
felt, were explanation enough for his decision. At the same time, he 


18See Henry J. Ford, “Timothy Pickering? The American Secretaries of State and 
their Diplomacy, ed Samuel F. Bemis (New York, 1927-29), II, 239; also Samuel E. 
Morison, The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis ... (Boston, 1913), II, 161-4. 


19See The Works of John Adams, ed Charles Francis Adams (Boston, 1850-56), IX, 
241-4. Here Adams mentions some of the “multitude of other circumstances” which 
contributed to the making of his decision. In addition to the reports and observations 
of John Quincy Adams and William Vans Murray, the voices of Elbridge Gerry, Dr. 
George Logan, America’s first unofficial peace emissary to France, and Richard 
Codman, the Boston merchant and Federalist, were apparently important in the 
chorus echoing the theme of peace that reached the ears of the President. Even the 
venerable George Washington had revealed his desire for —_ “upon just, honor- 
able and dignified terms’ See The Writings of George Washington, ed. John C. Fitz- 
patrick (Washington, 1931-44), XXXVII, 120; also Arthur B. Darling, Our Rising 
Empire, 1763-1803 (New Haven, Conn., 1940), pp. 333-5; and Frederick B. Tolles, 
“Unofficial Ambassador: George Logan’s Mission to France, 1798; The William and 
Mary Quarterly, VII (1950), 25. 

20Bemis, op. cit., pp. 99-101. 21The Works of John Adams, IX, 244-6. 

22 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Il, 239. 
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delivered the nomination of William Vans Murray as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to France empowered to resume diplomatic relations and 
to bring about a final negotiation. The nomination was an unusual 
evidence of “confidence in the abilities as well as in the integrity of 
the Minister?’ 

This turn of events, of course, stunned the Hamiltonian Fed- 
eralists, who now looked upon Murray as a party turncoat and 
bespattered him with vituperation. To the war coterie of his own 
party he was “feeble, unguarded, credulous, and unimpressive’’ To 
Alexander Hamilton he was “certainly not strong enough for so 
immensely important a mission:”** In the Senate the war wing of the 
party, though not able to block Murray’s nomination and the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, rallied sufficient strength to alter it. Murray was 
made acceptable only by being grouped with two older and more 
reliable Federalist stalwarts, Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth and 
William R. Davie, governor of North Carolina.” 

In taking upon himself complete responsibility for sending the 
three negotiators to France, John Adams had cracked the very 
foundations of the Federalist party. Never again was America’s first 
political coalition to rebuild its fortunes. By his forthright actions 
Adams also sealed his own political doom. But at the same time he 
revealed the qualities of real statesmanship; he placed country above 
politics and peace above war. His behavior was that of a statesman 
who was not hounded by the shadow of coming elections and the 
vagaries of political opportunism. 

Contrary to widely accepted opinion, the three Americans did 

23]. Q. Adams, “Murray; p. 350. John Adams’s reasons for nominating Murray can 
be found in his Works, IX, 248-9. He “thought Murray a gentleman of talents, ad- 


dress, and literature, as well as of great worth and honor, every way well qualified for 
the service, and fully adequate to all that I should require of him...” 

24See Hamilton to Sedgwick, February 21, 1799, in The Works of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, ed. Henry Cabot Lodge (New York, 1904), X, 346. Murray’s reaction to the 
nomination was expressed in these words: “. . . I suppose that people whose opinions 
deserved attention, as soon as they saw me nominated alone, have manifested a repug- 
nance to trust so great a mission to the judgement of one person & have insisted on 
Three, as has been usual—one South, one middle one north” Murray to Luzac, The 
Hague, April 15, 1799, Rufus King Papers, Huntington Library. 

25Strangely enough, only Murray received the “unanimous consent” of the Senate. 
(Darling, op. cit., p. 342.) Patrick Henry of Virginia had at first been nominated in 
the place of Davie. Even though he supported the President’s stand, he had to decline 
the appointment because of advanced age and critical illness. 
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not get along well as collaborating negotiators in France.** Murray 
believed his two colleagues disliked him and that “not one liked the 
other!” He was made keenly aware of the fact that he was the third 
man and the youngest of the group. With this as a pretext, he com- 
plained, they often cast aside his ideas without full consideration of 
their merit, and when they did accept them, it was seldom with 
complacency. Murray felt that Ellsworth and Davie had come to 
France prejudiced against him because he had originated the negotia- 
tion, of which they, as elder statesmen and true Federalists, did not 
fully approve. He considered Davie and Ellsworth “men of sense 
—but exceedingly rude & raw:’ He believed them to be conceited 
and “ignorant of the world & its manners.’ According to him, Ells- 
worth “thought little about anything but the Logic of the points— 
as if Logic had much to do with events in Europe! good man!— 
excellent & austere Judge! —”*" 

The three American envoys were received cordially by Talley- 
rand, who, after a short period of unemployment, was back in office 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Consulate, the new French 
government dominated by the First Consul, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
After extended parleys with three French negotiators, one of them 
Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, the Treaty of Mortefon- 
taine, better known as the Convention of 1800, was signed on Sep- 
tember 30, 1800.”* This treaty was most important because it brought 
peace to the infant American republic at a time when full-scale war 
with the most powerful nation on the European continent would 
have been catastrophic. Moreover, it ended the quarrel over neutral 
rights and all the difficulties that had cropped up under the Franco- 
American treaties of 1778 and the consular convention of 1788, 

Under the terms of this new convention the United States was 
freed from the first and only “entangling” alliance in the first 173 
years of its existence as an independent nation. In return the Ameri- 


26E. Wilson Lyon, for instance, writes that “the three men cooperated splendidly, 
and the mission was not marred by the dissension and jealousy which had character- 
ized the relations of Marshall and Pinckney with Gerry in the fruitless mission of 
1797-98. Op. cit., p. 306. 27Murray Papers, April 24, 1801. 

28The standard account of the negotiations is Lyon, op. cit., pp. 305-33. For the 
text of the convention, see Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States 
of America, ed. Hunter Miller (Washington, 1931-42), II, 457-87. 
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can government gave up its insistent demand that France reimburse 
American citizens for the losses they had suffered at the hands of 
French privateers and raiders since 1793. The United States govern- 
ment agreed, after ratifications had been exchanged, to pay the 
claims of its citizens against France. This it did only partially, long 
after the treaty was forgotten by all but a few students of govern- 
ment and history.”* 

When, in March, 1801, Thomas Jefferson became the third Pres- 
ident of the United States, the outlook for an improvement in 
Franco-American relations seemed brighter than it had for years. 
Even though the treaty had been rejected when laid before the 
Senate by President Adams in December, 1800, and was approved 
only with reservations when it was submitted by him for the second 
time in February, 1801, there was indeed good reason for optimism 
in viewing relations with France. The prudent Pichon, now French 
chargé @ affaires in Washington, the new national capital, did not 
look upon the provisional nature of the approval as an obstacle to 
peace. He advised the French government to accept the treaty with 
the Senate provisos.*° 

President Jefferson directed Murray, who had returned to his old 
post at The Hague, to proceed to Paris and there to negotiate the 
exchange of ratifications on the basis of the Senate’s qualified ap- 
proval of the convention." This Jefferson did, despite the fact that 
as Vice-president he had been critical of Murray’s diplomatic trans- 
actions and had labeled them as “bungling’** The selection of 
Murray was no doubt a result of circumstances which left him the 
most logical candidate. There was no American minister in Paris; 
neither Ellsworth nor Davie was able to return to Paris or to aid 
Murray in this final phase of their joint undertaking. The Mary- 
lander alone was still available in Europe, and hence the natural 
choice. 

Murray was not elated by this new assignment. While on his way 


2°For a detailed survey of the claims payments see —- A. King, “The French 
Spoliation Claims, American Journal of International Law, V1 (1912), 359-80, 629-49, 
830-57. These articles were reprinted, with additions, in 1916 as Senate Document 451, 
64th Cong., rst sess. 
80Lyon, Op. Cit., p. 330. %1Murray Papers, May 20, 1801. 
82Jefferson to Madison, December 19, 1800, in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
ed. Paul L. Ford (New York, 1892-99), VII, 471. 
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to Paris for the second time, this time as sole emissary, he wrote that 
“nothing could have diminished the pleasure of so sweet a ride but 
the idea of going on such a mission—ignorant as I am yet of my 
instructions—I had hoped that government would have named the 
intended permanent Minister for this object, as a good initiation’ 
He was irked by the delays he encountered and by the embarrassing 
fact that the French government knew of his recall as minister to 
The Hague before he did; nevertheless, he carried out his instruc- 
tions ably, and the ratifications were exchanged on July 31, 1801, 
Even before his task was completed, he was attacked by a prominent 
anti-Federalist in Paris as the wrong man for the job, as pro-British 
and anti-French, and as working against the best interests of his 
country out of spite over the recent defeat of the Federalists in the 
United States. He was even accused of sabotaging a quick exchange 
of ratifications lest his services no longer be required in France and 
in Europe.™* 

In the negotiations over the exchange of ratifications Murray was 
unable to obtain the indemnifications he was authorized to seek, but 
he did persuade the French to acquiesce in most of the Senate modi- 
fications, particularly the stipulations suspending the former treaties 
and the claims arising from them, and the article limiting the treaty 
to a period of eight years. On December 11, 1801, about a week 
after Murray had returned to America, President Jefferson submitted 
the convention to the Senate for the third time. After lengthy con- 
sideration it was approved by that body on December 19, 1801." 

Thus ended America’s first “cold war?’ a war which for a while 
had smoldered but never burst into full flame. More than any other 
American, with the exception of John Adams, William Vans Murray 
was responsible for keeping the limited naval conflict from spread- 
ing, for the success of the long-drawn-out negotiations, and for the 
enduring peace that was achieved. He was the only American who 
labored steadily at the trying and far from glamorous project of 
building a peace from its faintest inception to its anti-climactic end, 
In the hands of a lesser man, the peace might well have been lost. 


83Murray Papers, May 24, 1801. 


84Joshua Barney to Gen. Samuel Smith, Paris, July 11, 1801, Jefferson Papers, Li- 
brary of Congress. 85 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Il, 345. 












































































Notes and Documents 


Swift’s Language Trifles 


r= THE AMUSEMENTS of men of genius we can often learn 
something of their special quality of mind. One of Jonathan 
Swift’s most trivial diversions is closely linked with the trait that 
made him cloak so many of his works in allegory or some other sort 
of disguise. We hear of an increasing number of the great or near 
great who find distraction in reading detective fiction. For Swift, it 
seems to have been more absorbing fun to make the mysteries. The 
same habit of mind shows in his writings of all degrees of greatness 
from the tremendous creations in the art of indirection like Gulliver 
and A Tale of a Tub, through hoaxes like the Partridge pamphlets 
and the imaginary account of Prior’s journey to Paris, to the trifles 
in a concocted language with which we are here concerned. Swift 
beguiled the tedium of his days in Dublin by making language games 
in a sort of mock Latin, ostensibly for the entertainment of his friend 
Sheridan, but certainly also for his own delight in creating the puzzles 
in his queer hybrid language. And since the mystification is here 
purely a matter of language, it is linked with another of Swift’s con- 
stant interests, that in language itself. 

In his Letter to a Young Clergyman, much of the emphasis is on 
the effective use of words, “proper words in proper places”; but there 
is nevertheless a good deal of insistence on simplicity of individual 
words as an absolute good. This is a theme emphasized in “Proposals 
for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the English Tongue” 
and brought out again in Gulliver, Books II and IV. A different sort 
of example of Swift’s concern for words as such is his marginal com- 
ments on authors he disliked: Clarendon (whom Swift valued as a 
minister, but detested as an historian because of his moderation in 
speaking of the Scots), Gibbs, Burnet. His disapproval of all three 
writers is based on his hatred of the Scots; but in reckoning up his 
charges against them, he denounces as hotly their sins in words as 
their sins in ideas. His chief annoyance with Clarendon’s style is 
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occasioned by the repetition of sound, especially the use of the same 
word in different senses at short intervals.* Burnet he considers hardly 
to be writing English at all, though he notes specific offenses in 
wording.’ But in both these writers, Swift’s anger is roused chiefl 
against the Scots, whom he rarely calls anything milder than “Cursed 
Scottish Dogs:’ Since he can hardly take exception to the matter of 
the Psalms that Gibbs is paraphrasing, his whole wrath spends itself 
here on false wording except in the final inscription: 


iddling mpudent auseous 
Fooish | Peau 


lliterate — Set 
gnorant ott 


There are several general condemnations in rhyme of which the 
following lines are a fair sample: 


Poor David never could aquit 

A Criminal like thee 

Against his Psalms who coudst commit 
Such Wicked Poetry. 


But more of Swift’s comments make specific corrections of redun- 
dancies. For instance, when Gibbs says, “falsely calumnize;’ Swift 
writes, “That is, they say false things falsely”; when Gibbs says, 
“young infants,’ Swift writes, “young younglings:’ What most 
annoys him is Gibbs’s meaningless use of thus: “the Dr hath a mighty 
affection for the Particle (thus) he used it 4 times in this Psalm & 
100 times in other places & always wrong’”* 

“Proposals for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the 
English Tongue” shows little enough understanding of the vitality 
of language. What it does show predominantly is respect for the 


1For example: “A thousand at the most. Most of the persons of Quality. . . ? Since 
many of these stylistic matters are noted simply by condemnatory marks (X) in the 
margin, they are not included in the notes published by Temple Scott. The chief ones 
are listed by J. D. White in An Account of Archbishop Marsh’s Library (Dublin, 
1926), p. 22; but only an actual look at the heavy pencilled markings in the great 
folios in Marsh’s Library can show the consistency and vigor of Swift's interest im 
the style. 

2The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1902), X, 336 

*Forster Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, Press mark 529. 
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established forms of words. In his Latin-English Swift is not tamper- 
ing in any serious way with English words, but simply out of his 
long interest in them finding a way to feed his love of a secret some- 
what as in the private language of A Journal to Stella. The Forster 
Collection contains hundreds of pages of these language trifles,* many 
of them written on scraps of paper that Swift had carefully cut from 
the backs of letters. Often there is no sequence in the subjects of 
consecutive lines: 


I de lite in mus icto a folli 
(I delight in music to a folly)* 


is followed immediately by: 


Heris an am bus cade. 
(Here is an ambuscade.) 


Soon after comes 
Abit ob re ad is as proper ab re ac fastes 
(A bit of bread is as proper a breakfast as 
ani. Est in dies. 
any. East Indies.) 
Another page juxtaposes: 
I care not ot rustum I ne ver desinit 
(I care not to trust ’em I never design it) 


Her is a veri fine ver dure in 
(Here is a very fine verdure in) 


These neu leves; these mel as suit 
(These new leaves; they smell as sweet) 
a sani vi olet. 
(as any violet.) 
One teasing sequence is: 


Fori repent it. A ruat ori 
(For I repent it. Are you a Tory) 


In mico Tage. 
(In my cottage.) 


‘Press marks 530, 531, and 532. 


5] have chosen examples for which I can be virtually sure of my English rendering 


given in parenthesis. Sometimes translation is much more difficult than in these 
samples. 
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Occasionally the same subject runs through several lines until a con. 
fusion seems to make a break: 


I mature cervice. Musti 
(I’m at your service. Must I) 


ride to de, mi orsis redi. I medu so. It is 
(ride today, my horse is ready. I may do so. It is) 


as propera times ani manto 
(as proper a time as any man to) 


Sometimes after a whole reasonable sounding sentence, there come 
broken phrases like exercises for a person learning English: 


Prae 
(Pray) 


pulles sum fruitor laetus pulsum; fora 
(pull us some fruit or let us pull some; for a) 


desertis proper at nite. Ude fidum. Ma da 
(dessert is proper at night. You defied ’em. Mada-) 


mi lac a cup a te. In due timido intendit 
(me, I lack a cup of tea: In due time I do intend it.) 


The precise lines of writing make it look at first glance like verse; 
but almost none of it turns out to be so. One set of rhymes is pub- 
lished by D. Nichol Smith in the appendix to his edition of Swift's 
poetry; but most of the pages are as prosaic and as rambling as the 
samples above. “A consult[ation] and other Latin Angl[i]” in the 
Huntington Library,® with some pages marked “for the Consult” 
in the Forster Collection, is the longest connected composition that 
I have found in Swift’s Latin-English. It is a dialogue in which the 
different characters express their views about the proper prescrip- 
tion for a sick man. But even here there is no special point to the 
whole except the tricks of language. The pleasure of this mode of 
writing for Swift seems to have been in concocting the words rather 
than in making them say anything in particular. 

Another scrap in the Forster Collection which bears on the same 


¢Press mark HM 14341. 
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interest is a word list’ that seems to be the beginning of a vocabulary 
for a concocted language different from the Latin-English: 


as-Hovel 
as-pie-ring 
as-witch 
as-cure 
as-parable 
as-hock 
as-Lovain 
as-owl 
as-Lice 
as-tripe 
as-wallow 
as-Lough 
as-ink 
as-lamb 
as-late 
as-wine 
as-q 
as-addh 
as-pur 
as-salt 
as-nail 


(a shovel 
(aspiring 
(aaswith [sic] 
(a skewer 
(a sparable 
(a shock 
(a sloven 
(a soul 

(a slice 

(a stripe 
(a swallow 
(a slough 
(a sink 

(a slam 

(a slate 

(a swine 
(askew 
(asaddh [saddle?] 
(a spur 
(assault 

(a snail 


The shifting of letters simply in relation to sound seems to be part of 
the pleasure whether the new arrangement is to look like Latin 
words or not. Certainly the careful working out of combinations of 
sound that will make an entire language fit the inhabitants of a 
particular country in Gulliver suggests that sound itself exercises a 
fascination for Swift in his playing with words. 

But in the language games where he does not go so far as to create 
a wholly new language, the sport seems to have been largely that 
of making a secret, of writing something that would be intelligible 
only to the initiated. His interest is partly that of propounding a 
riddle.* It seems not too much to say that it is part of the same impulse 
that makes allegory a congenial form to Swift because its meaning is 
plain to the reader only after some effort. Here is another instance of 


"Press mark 589. 


SHis love of actual riddles is manifest in a whole paper of them in the Forster 
Collection, Press mark 535. 
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his wanting to “laugh with a few friends in a corner’ Consequently, 
while these language trifles are insignificant enough in themselves, 
they have an interest in showing that Swift’s love of mystification 
permeated even his idlest amusements. They help to explain his 
apparent feeling that an almost essential part of the pleasure of 
literary creation was the making of a secret, which would in tum 
afford pleasure to the reader who should ferret it out. 


ELLen Douctass LEYBURN 





Wordsworth’s Transparent Sobriquet 


' THE POEMS of S. T. Coleridge there are thirteen occurrences of 

the name Edmund, all of which can be reliably dated as originat- 
ing after September, 1795, the date now commonly assumed for the 
first meeting between Coleridge and Wordsworth. Eight of them 
appeared in the Morning Post version of Dejection: An Ode, where, 
as De Selincourt has shown,’ the name is “a transparent sobriquet for 
Wordsworth.’ Careful examination of each of the other five may 
serve perceptibly to extend De Selincourt’s identification and to sub- 
stantiate the almost forgotten statement of Traugott Bohme that the 
name was bestowed upon Wordsworth by Coleridge in honor of 
Edmund Spenser.’ 

Three of the five occurrences offer little difficulty. Because few 
readers seem to be familiar with the epigram written by Coleridge 
on March 21, 1796, and published just four days later in the fourth 
number of The Watchman, | venture to reproduce it here: 


An Apology for Spencers 


Said William to Edmund I can’t guess the reason 

Why Spencers abound in this bleak wintry season, 

Quoth Edmund to William, I perceive you’re no Solon— 

Men may purchase a half-coat, when they cannot a whole-one. 
[signed] Bristoliensis* 


The pun in the second line would be lost if it were not for the double 
reference to Edmund, who in such a context must assuredly be Ed- 
mund Spenser. William, with equal certainty, must be Coleridge’s 
new friend of the past six months, William Wordsworth. Numerous 
references in the journals and letters bear witness that both William 
and Dorothy sometimes wore garments of the sort known as spen- 
cers, and Dorothy was not always careful in either spelling or capi- 
talization of the word. Though the two occurrences of Edmund in 


Coleridge’s Dejection: An Ode} Essays and Studies, XXII (1936), 7-25. 
*Spensers literarisches nachleben bis zu Shelley, Palaestra, XCIII (1911), 233. 


’Poems (Oxford, 1912), II, 951. Lewis Patton argues (TLS, Sept. 3, 1938) that this 
epigram was sent to The Watchman by an unknown contributor and not written 
by S.T.C. at all. But may this not have been merely an editorial device in harmony 
with the jesting spirit of the poem? 
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Coleridge’s epigram unquestionably refer to Spenser and not to 
Wordsworth, it is pertinent to observe that when Coleridge’s friend- 
ship with Wordsworth was only six months old, Coleridge gave the 
world this odd but arresting bit of evidence that he associated his new 
friend in some way with Edmund Spenser. 

With similar ease we may account for the third occurrence of the 
name Edmund in a context that rather obviously suggests Words- 
worth. On September 23, 1802, only eleven days before the Morning 
Post published Dejection: An Ode, the same newspaper printed a less 
notable “Edmund” poem by Coleridge, a rather free adaptation from 
Wernicke’s An einen Geitzhals: 


Old Harpy jeers at castles in the air, 

And thanks his stars, whenever Edmund speaks, 
That such a dupe as that is not his heir— 

But know, old Harpy! that these fancy freaks, 
Though slight and vain, as floating gossamer, 
Always amuse, and sometimes mend the heart: 

A young man’s idlest hopes are still his pleasures, 
And fetch a higher price in Wisdom’s mart 

Than all the unenjoying Miser’s treasures.‘ 


The poem is slightly expanded over its German original, and signifi- 
cantly substitutes the name Edmund for the Aelius of the original 
text. Since the translation was probably made in the summer of 1802 
while Wordsworth and his sister were in France visiting Annette and 
Caroline, and at a time when, as Coleridge by contrast too poignantly 
knew, Wordsworth’s hopes for his approaching marriage and for the 
future were of the highest, we can be almost certain that the senti- 
ment expressed in this poem would remind the translator somewhat 
enviously of these hopes. Furthermore, though no letters to Stuart 
at this time have been preserved that prove the point, Coleridge must 
have taken unusual precautions to see to it that the editor of the 
Morning Post received the “Edmund” version of Dejection: An Ode 
well in advance of the day selected for Wordsworth’s wedding, 
October 4. The conjecture inevitably follows that perhaps at the very 
time of forwarding the Ode to Stuart with precise instructions as to 


‘Ibid., 965. The German original is accessible in Christian Wernickes Epigrammt, 
Palaestra, LXXI (1909), 391. 
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the time that it should appear, Coleridge accompanied it with this 
shorter piece also containing the Edmund sobriquet. Undeterred by 
any special instruction about the latter, Stuart found opportunity to 
print it just eleven days earlier than the longer poem, on September 
23, 1802. 

"The two remaining instances of Coleridge’s poetical use of the 
name Edmund are harder to account for. Close readers of Lines on 
a Friend who Died of a Frenzy Fever Induced by Calumnious Re- 
ports, when not too much diverted by the title to be observant, have 
often been mildly puzzled by the curious fact that Coleridge, in the 
version actually published in 1796, addressed the poem to Edmund, 
rather than to Smerdon, a fact which has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Complete understanding of the situation has perhaps been 
obscured by two factors: first, lack of knowledge as to the extent to 
which both Coleridge and Wordsworth read, esteemed, and even 
imitated Spenser during these early years; and, secondly, failure to 
realize with sufficient imagination the circumstances of Coleridge’s 
first meeting with Wordsworth. 

First, as to Coleridge’s knowledge of and enthusiasm for Spenser. 
Probably the first wholly reliable proof of Coleridge’s reading of 
Spenser is the letter he wrote from Cambridge to Anne Evans on 
February 10, 1793, quoting with inaccurate memory from the Cave 
of Mammon episode in the Faerie Queene.* At least according to his 
own testimony, Coleridge was known among his Cambridge friends 
by the Spenserian nickname of Satyrane, just as at Oxford at about 
the same time, Southey bestowed upon his somewhat rigidly right- 
eous friend, Edmund Seward, the Spenserian nickname of Talus.* 
The letters between Lamb and Coleridge even in the earliest years 
contain frequent references to Spenser and abundantly attest to their 
fondness for the older poet. Spenserian echoes and allusions have 
been convincingly claimed in Coleridge’s poetry as early as 1791," 
and it is the 1794 Cambridge revision of the Monody on the Death of 

sLetters (London, 1895), I, 52. 


Charles E. Mounts, “Coleridge’s Self-Identification with Spenserian Characters; 
Studies in Philology, XLVII (1950), 522-33. 


"George L. Marsh, “The Imitation and Influence of Spenser in English Poetry 
from 1765 to 1800; (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1899), p. 60. 
Marsh, in my opinion, considerably understates the case. 
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Chatterton into which Coleridge first introduced the sentimental 
stanza in eulogy of Spenser.’ 

As for the Spenserianism of Wordsworth, it is known from the 
Memoirs that his father “set him very early to learn large portions 
of the works of the best English poets by heart, so that at a very ear 
age he could repeat large portions of Shakespeare, Milton and Spen- 
ser.° An Evening Walk, published in 1793 and apparently admired 
by Coleridge in the summer of that year, contains one obvious (and 
self-acknowledged) borrowing from Spenser in the fine simile about 
“Una shining on her gloomy way: Since Descriptive Sketches, 
published in the same year, yields virtually no evidence of Spenserian 
influence, we may be fairly sure that the allusion to Una in An Eve- 
ning Walk was what first apprised Coleridge of the fact that the 
astonishing new poet was, like himself, an admirer of Spenser. Years 
later he was to record in glowing terms his first impressions of De- 
scriptive Sketches. “. . . seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an 
original poetical genius above the literary horizon more evidently 
announced:’”* Yet we can scarcely doubt that he read An Evening 
Walk at about the same time and with almost equal enthusiasm.* 

Probably, however, it was Wordsworth’s next poetical composi- 
tion of importance that won for him from an admiring Coleridge the 
sobriquet of Edmund in honor of Edmund Spenser. Wordsworth 
began experimenting with the Spenserian stanza as early as 1791, 
producing in a debased form of that stanza a fragment which “reads 
like a first draft of part of the tale originally designed for the Female 
Vagrant:”** How capably he was to write the correct form of the 
Spenserian stanza, we may learn from Coleridge: 


8], A. Gordon, “The Case-History of Coleridge’s Monody on the Death of Chat- 
terton, Review of English Studies, XVIII (1942), 66. 


®*Memoirs of William Wordsworth (London, 1851), I, 34. 
10Poetical Works (Oxford, 1940), I, 33 (line 333 in 1793 text). 
11Biographia Literaria (London, 1907), I, 56. 


12In later years S.T.C. naturally associated the two poems very closely. The Hun- 
tington Library now preserves Wordsworth’s own copy of Descriptive Sketches 
bound together with An Evening Walk and bearing on the title page a presentation 
inscription: “To S. T. Coleridge from D. Wordsworth? 


18Poetical Works, I, 370. 
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I was in my twenty-fourth year, when I had the happiness of knowing 
Mr. Wordsworth personally, and while memory lasts, I shall hardly 
forget the sudden effect produced upon my mind, by his recitation of a 
manuscript poem, which still remains unpublished, but of which the 
stanza and tone of style, were the same as those of the “Female Vagrant,’ 
as originally printed in the first volume of the “Lyrical Ballads’’* 


There can be no doubt whatever that Coleridge was swept off his 
feet both by the man Wordsworth and by Wordsworth’s recitation 
of the Spenserian stanzas of this new poem, which Coleridge, with 
characteristic critical acumen, instantly perceived to be a great ad- 
vance over the two earlier pieces that he had already heartily admired: 


There was here no mark of strained thought or forced diction, no crowd 
or turbulence of imagery. . .. The occasional obscurities . . . had almost 
wholly disappeared. . . . I did not perceive anything particular in the 
mere style of the poem alluded to during its recitation, except indeed 
such difference as was not separable from the thought and manner; and 
the Spenserian stanza, which always, more or less, recalls to the reader's 
own mind Spenser's own style, would doubtless have authorized, in my 
then opinion, a more frequent descent to the phrases of ordinary life, 
than could without an ill effect have been hazarded in the heroic 
couplet.’ 


Indeed, Coleridge was so impressed with the new Spenserian poem 
as to urge its immediate publication as it then stood,"* and it is famil- 
iarly known how glowingly he described the new poet to several of 
his friends. It must now appear doubly significant that Coleridge’s 
own comparatively feeble Spenserian stanzas are limited to the year 
of his first meeting with Wordsworth.” To the Author of Poems, for 
example, was published anonymously in Bristol in the very month 
of this meeting. Somewhere about this time Coleridge must have 
conceived the honorific sobriquet of Edmund for this new poet who 
both venerated Spenser and wrote his difficult stanza surpassingly 


M4Biographia Literaria, I, 58. 
15]bid., 58-9. Italics mine. 
16Poetical Works, I, 330 (I. F. Note). 


1"Lines in the Manner of Spenser (Poems, I, 94) and To the Author of Poems 
(I, 102). In old age, S.T.C. had but a contemptuous opinion of the first of these 
pieces. In his personal copy of Vol. I of the 1834 edition (now preserved in the 
Huntington Library) he footnoted “in the Manner of Spenser” as follows: “Little 
Potatoes in the Manner of the Pine Apple” 
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well. Here, to a degree amazing beyond belief, was the poet Spenser 
returned to earth in the form of William Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
was overjoyed to be his friend. 

Against such a background it need no longer perplex us that Cole- 
ridge changed the vocative of address from Smerdon to Edmund 
when opportunity arose in 1796 to publish the Lines on a Friend, 
. There is no need to belabor the point here, but Spenserian originals 
have long been adduced for several of the allegorical figures in this 
poem.** According to the complete title of the poem, the friend 
originally addressed, the Rev. Fulwood Smerdon, vicar of Ottery 
St. Mary, had “died of a frenzy fever induced by calumnious reports, 
a pathetic circumstance that must have suggested to Coleridge the 
Spenserian parallels in the plight of the squire and Serena after bei 
bitten by the Blatant Beast. What then seems probable is that by 
1796, two years after the death of the Rev. Mr. Smerdon, Coleridge 
was very much less interested in commemorating the deceased vicar 
of Ottery than he was in paying some sort of private, personal com- 
pliment to his new friend and fellow-Spenserian, William Words- 
worth, who, like himself, was both conscious and appreciative of the 
Spenserian echoes that the poem contained. 

Bohme, of course, based his happy conjecture about the Spense- 
rian nickname not only upon the Morning Post version of Dejection: 
An Ode, but also upon Lines Composed in a Concert-Room, which 
poem was published also in the Morning Post, though three years 
earlier, September 24, 1799. In these lines the poet longs to hide 
himself 


Unheard, unseen, behind the alder-trees, 
For round their roots the fisher’s boat is tied, 

On whose trim seat doth Edmund stretch at ease, 
And while the lazy boat sways to and fro, 

Breathes in his flute sad airs, so wild and slow, 
That his own cheek is wet with quiet tears.”® 


De Selincourt has shown that Book II of the Prelude was probably 
completed in the latter half of 1799: “The words of farewell with 


18Marsh, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
19Poems, I, 324-5. 
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which Book II concludes may have been written in July’... E. H. 
Coleridge believed the Lines Composed in a Concert-Room to have 
been a product of the weeks Coleridge and Southey spent together 
at Exeter in September, 1799, the very month in which the verses 
appeared in the Morning Post.» Though Coleridge had not seen 
William and Dorothy since the preceding April in Germany, we 
know from Coleridge’s letter to Poole of September 10, 1799,” that 
he had but recently heard from Wordsworth and that for various de- 
pressing reasons his friend was much in his thoughts. It is, of course, 
common knowledge how recurrently the Wordsworths forwarded 
to their friend any freshly completed portion of what they habitu- 
ally referred to as “the poem to Coleridge:’ 

All this being granted, is it not natural to assume that when writ- 
ing the poem soon to be dispatched to the Post, Coleridge may have 
carried in his head a slightly distorted recollection of certain lines 
describing Wordsworth’s pleasures with his companions in boyhood? 

... ere the fall 
Of night, when in our pinnace we return’d 
Over the dusky Lake, and to the beach 
Of some small Island steer’d our course with one, 
The Minstrel of our troop, and left him there, 
And row’d off gently, while he blew his flute 
Alone upon the rock; Oh! then the calm 
And dead still waters lay upon my mind 
Even with a weight of pleasure, and the sky 
Never before so beautiful, sank down 
Into my heart, and held me like a dream.”* 


While the somewhat mystifying mental association of Wordsworth 
with flute-playing may have arisen, for all we can prove to the con- 
trary, out of quite literal observation, Coleridge’s lines do not require 
such interpretation. A more convincing explanation may simply be 
that either out of the lines quoted above from the Prelude (forwarded 
to Coleridge, as they may have been, with the now lost letter), or 


20 Wordsworth’s Prelude (Oxford, 1932), p. xxxiv. 

21Poems, I, 324. 

22Quoted by Lawrence Hanson, Life of S. T. Coleridge: The Early Years (London, 
1935), p. 363, from MS letter in British Museum (p. 505 n). 

28 Wordsworth’s Prelude, p. 50 (1805-6 text, lines 170-180). 
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out of some similar reminiscence related orally to Coleridge at some 
previous time, his active fancy derived the necessary ingredients for 
the portrait of Edmund with his flute. Even if we are driven, as a last 
resource, to the interpretation of this flute as merely the conven- 
tional property of the pastoral poet, we are still reasonably justified 
in equating Edmund, here as elsewhere in Coleridge’s poetry after 
September, 1795, with Wordsworth. 

From the sum-total of all these evidences we may safely conclude 
that by virtue of the enthusiasm for Spenser which he shared with 
Coleridge, Wordsworth did actually bear, in Coleridge’s mind and 
in Coleridge’s poems, the transparent sobriquet of Edmund. 


Cuar.es E. Mounts 
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should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with ge 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributg 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Dictia 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the 
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erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languag 
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duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and la 
guage, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title} 
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title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, Hista 
of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] T] 
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Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic B 
croft (New York, 1913), I, §5-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use t 
signature instead of page references: Sig. A3’. If a work cited is im 
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Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (N 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, @ 
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A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 








